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INTRODUCTION. 



Of the minor works of Chaucer, " The ParJamenf of Foules," 
or, as it is sometimes called, " The Assemble of Briddes," 
staads confessedly at the head. Even through lines defective 
in metre, and passages out of which, as ordinarily printed, no 
meaning can be gatliered, the beauty of the poetry makes itself 
felt. Still this production has been comparatively little read, 
partly owing to the fact that it has not been accessible, save in 
complete editions of the poet's works, and partly on account of 
the difficulties, both as regards measure and meaning, presented 
by the generally-received text. For a long lime these difficul- 
ties seeiped insurmountable. When Robert Bell's edition of 
Chaucer was published in 1862, only two manuscripts of this 
poem were known to exist; but in 1871, almost entirely through 
the agency of the Chaucer Society, ten manuscripts had been 
discovered and published, one of which, much the best of all, had 
been previously unknown to editors. With this as a basis, and 
a careful collation of it with the rest, it seemed possible to pre- 
sent a text which might be regarded as at least a close approxi- 
mation to what the poet really wrote ; and in the increasing 
attention paid in schools to the English language and literature, 
and the necessity, constantly existing, of new texts to aid in its 
pursuit, it seemed desirable that one of the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of early English poelry should be brought to the notice 
of students. With tliis end in view, I have gathered together all 
the facts that are known in regard to this werk, and shall discuss 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

the chief theories that have been advanced as to its production or 
character. These naturally arrange themselves under separate 
headings, the first of which will be a consideration of the views 
entertained as to (he 

DATE AND COMPOSITION OF THE POEM. 

Of the date and circumstances attending the composition o£ 
the poem, we can scarcely be said to know any thing. It is 
mentioned by Chaucer himself in that partial list of his works 
which he gives in the " Prologue to the Legende of Goods 
Women," and is there spoken of under the title of "The Parla- 
ment of Foules "(line 419). There is also a reference to it in 
the so-called "Prayer," or "Revocation," with which "The 
Canterbury Tales " end. It is in that place included among 
the "translaciouns," and "endyting in worldly vanltees," for 
the composition of which the poet is represented as asking the 
forgiveness of God. This Prayer, though found in the best 
manuscripts, is of doubtful genuineness : at any rate, it is very 
difficult of explanation. The modem reader would be inclined 
to think that the author might better have asked forgiveness 
for producing some of the works for having written which he is 
described as thanking the Lord. In this Revocation, the title 
given to the poem is " The Book of Seint Valentines Day and 
of the Parlament of Briddes," It is also mentioned by Lyd- 
gate, along with other works of Chaucer, in the Prologue to 



his translati 


on of Boccaccio's "FaU of Pri 


words ; — 













Tliese, I believe, are all the very early notices of the poem ; and 
they furnish no further clew to the date, save that it must have 
been composed before the " Legende of Goode Women ; " and 
this latter work, we know from internal evidence, could not have 
been completed before 1382. 
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DATE AND COMPOSITION OF THE POEM. 5 

In a note to line 1920 of "The Canterbury Tales," with which 
the description of the Temple of Venus in " The Knight's Tale " 
opens, Tyrwhitt referred to " The Parlament of Foules," and ex- 
pressed his opinion, or rather his suspicion, that it alluded to the 
intended marriage of John of Gaunt, the fourth son of Edward 
III,, with Blanche of Lancaster, which took place in 1359. He, 
therefore, was inclined to refer the production of the poem to 
about that period. In a subsequent notice of this particular 
work, he expressed himself as adhering to the conjecture pre- 
viously advanced as to the date, but added that he could not 
confirm it by any external evidence. The reasons which led 
Tyrwhitt to come to the conclusions he did are not hard to find. 
In "The Pariament of Foules," the lady is represented as 
putting off the suit of her admirers for one year ; and the prin- 
cipal suitor is described as the royal tercel, higher in rank 
than all the others (line 394). There is a somewhat similar 
situation of things depicted in another one of Chaucer's works, 
— "The Boke of the Duchesse," — which may be thought to 
have a connection with the situation portrayed in this one. This 
latter poem was certainly written on the death of some duchess 
of the name of Blanche, and is generally supposed to have 
been written on the death of the wife of John of Gaunt, which 
took place in 1369. In it the mourning husband speaks of him- 
self as having at first been refused by his wife, but, on renew- 
ing his suit in "another yere " {line 1257), as having been 
accepted. These were pretty certainly the independent state- 
ments which led Tyrwhitt to form the conjecture he expressed; 
but lie was too cautious and too sagacious to base upon evi- 
dence so doubtful a positive assertion. 

Not so, however, with Godwin, whose Life of Chaucer ap- 
peared in 1803. By this biographer, nearly every conjecture of 
every one of his predecessors was slated as a fact This formed 
no exception to the general rule. The subject of the poem, he 
remarked without any qualification, was the courtship of John 
of Gaunt ; and it appeared " to have been written before the lady 
had accepted the addresses of her illustrious suitor." As the 
marriage took place in 1359, the composition of the poena was 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

accordingly referred by Godwin to the year 1358, In this he 
has been followed by several modern writers. 

This date is now almost contemptuously rejected by those 
students of Chaucer, forming, perhaps, a majority of the whole 
number, who have given tip the traditional date of 1328 as the 
year of the poet's birth, and have substituted for it a conjectural 
one of 1340, or thereabouts. Still their views as to its time of 
composition cannot be looked upon as resting upon any firmer 
basis than that of Godwin's, The only conspicuous theory, 
indeed the only one deserving of any attention, is that of Prof. 
Ten Brink of the University of Strasbourg. In 1870 he pub- 
lished a valuable treatise on Chaucer, in which he divided his 
works into three periods ; the first embracing those written 
exclusively under French influence ; the second, those written 
specially under Italian influence ; and the third period, from 1385 
to 14C0, The second period he began with the poet's return, in 
1373, from his first Italian journey of which we have any 
record ; for we know from official documents, that shortly after 
the ist of December, 1372, Chaucer left England on a diplo- 
malic mission to Genoa, and came back to England some time 
before the 2zd of November, 1373. To this second period, 
extending from this time to 1385, Prof. Ten Brink assigned 
the composition of " Palamon and Arcite," of " The Hous of 
Fame," of " Troylus and Cryseyde," of " The Life of Seint 
Cecile," and of " The Parlament of Foules." Al! of these 
exhibit traces of Italian influence ; all of them are more or less 
indebted to Italian originals, and are, therefore, supposed to have 
been written after the return of the poet from a journey, in which 
he had come into personal contact with Italian speakers, per- 
haps with Italian authors, and had liad, in consequence, special 
facilities for the study o£ the language. Mr. Furnivall, the 
director of the Chaucer Society, has adopted this theory, and is 
inclined to assign the composition of this particular poem to the 
year 1374. There is nothing impossible about any of these 
statements; ani^they certainly cannot be disproved, for the very 
good reason, that, in the present state of our knowledge, they 
cannot be proved. There are, however, two weak points in the 
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DA TE AND COMPOSITION OF THE POEM. j 

argument upon which the theory is founded. The poet may 
have been la Italy before 1373, for any thing we know to the 
contrary. He may have become intimately acquainted with the 
language and literature of that country before he went thither 
in person. That facilities for studying it, and that from the 
mouths of native Italians, should not have existedat the splendid 
courf of Edward III., is almost incredible : indeed, in the balan- 
cing of probabiiides, it seems fair to assume that Chaucer was 
more likely to have been selected for the mission of 1372, in 
consequence of his knowledge of the tongue of the country to 
which he was sent, than that he should have made his first 
acquaintance with its literature in consequence of the mission. 
There is no evidence that ignorance of the language of a people 
on the part of an envoy accredited to them was looked upon as 
a qualification for that particular post in the time of Edward 
III., at least in the case of a person occupying no higher rank 
in life than did the poet. The theory of Prof. Ten Brink must, 
therefore, be looked upon only as a theory, worthy of all respect 
and" consideration, on account of the character and attainments 
of the man who proposed it and of the men who hold it ; but 
it is only a, theory, and ought never to be advanced, as it has 
already been advanced, as a statement of fact 

In the discussion of a question of this kind, it is important to 
bear in mind that it is no evidence, as regards the date of a, 
poem, that it is better or worse than some other poera of the 
same author with which it is compared, and therefore that it 
must have been composed before or after it. There is nothing 
in our knowledge of the laws of intellectual development to jus- 
tify the assumption, that is continually put forth in the case of 
Chaucer, that a man's first productions are comparatively poor, 
and then go on increasing la merit, at least until there comes a 
period o£ decline. Such a position is contradictory to all the 
established facts of literary history. Every writer has in this 
respect an experience of his own, which may have, or may not 
have, any thing in common with other writers, Dryden's first 
poems were inexpressibly wretched ; but he kept producing 
better and better, almost up to the day of his death- Campbell's 
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earliest works are among his very best ; the only success gained 
by his latest ones was to impair ihe reputation he liad previously 
acquired. Byron wrote, at about the same time, " Hints from 
Horace," which nobody can read, and the two first cantos of 
" Childe Harold," which every one reads. A man's first or last 
poem is not necessarily either his best or his worst, any more than 
the first or last child he begets is b tt th tl t 

Poets, like every one else, have th £ It t d 

depr«ssion, their times of writing II an 1 f -nt 11 d 
the excellence of their productio 1 pe d p -in fi 
number of causes outside of th p rt 1 p d f lif t 
which they have arrived. The reltgd fyp 1 

work may be due to the happy cho f bj t t tl p 
liar fitness of the writer's genius f thtrtmtfttth 
fortunate inspiration of the mom tttl tt f) Ih 
short, to a thousand things, about the effect of which we cannot 
argue, unless we are acquainted with the precise facts. When 
the order of a poet's works is known from independent sources, 
it is not unfrequently easy to detect in the earlier ones traces of 
youth and inexperience ; but the reverse metliod can never be 
tried with any assurance of arriving at trustworthy results. 

SOURCES OF THE POEM. 

The representation of animals speaking and arguing and 
acting, and generally with a good deal more sense than ordi- 
nary mortals, is, probably, not unknown to any literature. It is 
familiar to all of us in the fables of /Esop, and of his count- 
less imitators ; and, in the brute-epic of " Reynard the Fox," 
it has reached, perhaps, its highest point of artistic develop- 
ment. Long dialogues between particular animals on various 
topics are almost as common. They are not wanting in our 
early literature before the time of Chaucer ; and one of them 
especially, " The Owl and the Nightingale," displays, at times, 
poetic power of no mean order. 

The general conception had, therefore, about it nothing 
novel ; but, as regards the main incident from which Cliaucer's 
poem takes its name, no particular resemblance has ever yet 
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SOURCES OF THE POEM. 9 

been discovered between it and any other production which has 
been described. In this respect it was probably a pure crea- 
tion of bis own, and perhaps alluded, in a covert way, to some 
event of which we now know nothing. At the same time, " The 
Parlament of Fouies " is, to a certain extent, penetrated with 
the atmosphere of the books with which the poet was familiar. 
Not only are direct references made to them, but numerous 
passages show the traces of remote suggestion, if not of actual 
imitation. But it was never an atmosphere of the kind^ that 
hid from the poet his insight into life, or dulled in the slight- 
est liis sympathy witli nature. Chaucer read much in old 
books, as he often tells us ; but he thoroughly assimilated what 
he read, and it became all his own. Wliat he borrowed he gave 
again to the world in a new, and often in a more striking form. 
Therein he presented a marked contrast to his contemporary, 
Gower, who swallowed a great deal of information of various 
kinds, but never succeeded in digesting any of it ; and, accord- 
ingly, most of the interest of his poetry has departed along 
with the belief in the statements which it contained. 

There are, however, two authors to whom Chaucer, in the 
composition of a part of this poem, was so directly indebted, 
that it is desirable to give a fuil account of what he borrowed. 
In the case of the first of these, he expressly names both the 
work and the writer of it. This is the episode of " The Dream 
of Scipio," contained in the sixth book of Cicero's treatise on 
"The Republic." In the fifth to the twelfth stanza inclusive of. 
this poem, Chaucer gives an abstract of this famous production, 
couched in elevated language, which renders it not unfit to be 
placed side by side with the original. 

The treatise of Cicero on " The Republic " was in existence 
during the tenth century, and perhaps later, but, at the time of 
the revival of letters, had completely disappeared Is a whole. 
For centuries It was given up as lost; but in 1822 Angelo Mai 
found in the library of the Vatican a palimpsest manuscript, 
in which this production had been erased to make way for a 
Commentary of St. Augustine on the Psalms. From this, and 
from olher sources, about one-third of the original has been 
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I o INTRO D UCTION. 

recovered. The work was in the form of a dialogue, in which 
the speakers were the younger Scipio Africaniis, who bore the 
principal part, and several of his friends. The portion ob- 
taiaed from the palimpsest did not extend beyond the fourth of 
tlie six books ; but a fragment of this last one, complete in 
itself, which contained the episode of " The Dream of Scipio," 
had been preserved by a Roman writer named Macrobius, who 
flourished about the beginning of the fifth century. By him it 
was used as a sort of text upon which to hang a series of dis- 
courses, partly on the nature of dreams, but chiefly on the phys- 
ical constitution of the universe. In this manner one of the 
most striking productions of antiquity was saved. At the same 
time, it can hardly be considered as original on the part of the 
Roman author. It was, at the outset, an adaptation of the 
story told of Er the Pamphylian, with which the treatise of 
Plato on " The Republic " ends. But not only does it vary from- 
this in numerous particulars, but much of it is of an entirely 
different cast, it also borrows hints and suggestions, and even 
sentences, from other works of the Greek philosopher. Espe- 
cially is this true of the argument for immortality contained in 
the eighth and ninth chapters of the Dream, which is almost a 
literal translation of a passage in the Phtedrus. 

As embodying the most advanced views of antiquity in regard 
to the future life, as characterized throughout by elevation of 
sentiment, as abounding in eloquent declamation against the 
pursuit of that earthly glory for which no one was ever more 
eager than the author himself, this episode has been a favorite 
work of all later times, and made a profound impression in 
particular upon the men of the middle ages. Echoes of it 
appear everywhere in the early literatures of modern Europe ; 
and the number of direct references and indirect allusions made 
to it by Chaucer himself show how deep a hold it had taken 
of his mind. It bears, indeed, so important a part in the 
construction of this particular poem, that I have thought best 
to give of it a translation. Though the sentiments are those 
of a heathen, it will not probably do any harm to most Chris- 
- tians to read it. In so doing, the few facts which follow are to 
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SOURCES OF THE POEM. ii 

be borne in mind. The speaker is the younger Scipio Af ricanus : 
the person who appears to him in his dream is the elder Scipio, 
the conqueror of Hannibal, who had received the surname of 
Africanus in consequence of having brought to a successful 
conclusion the Second Punic War. The younger Africanus was 
the son of Lucius ^railius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedo- 
nia, but was adopted by Publius Scipio, the son of the elder 
Africanus. In 149 B. C. he went to Africa with the consul 
Manius Manillas as military tribune ; was elected in 147 B. C. 
to the consulship ; and in the following year look the city of 
Carthage by storm, thereby ending the Third Punic War. In 
142 B. C. he was elected, censor, and in 134 B. C. was made 
consul a second time, and, after a memorable siege of eight 
months, captured and utterly destroyed the city of Numantia. 
Returning to Rome, he opposed the schemes of his brother- 
in-law, Tiberius Gracchus, the grandson of the elder Africanus; 
and, after the death of the latter, he made an attempt to re- 
scind a portion of the agrarian laws which had been carried 
through by the energy of that democratic leader. During the 
excitement attending this controversy, he was found one morn- 
ing dead in his bed. The general belief was, that he was mur- 
dered ; but suspicion, though it fell on several, including some 
oi his relations, centred positively on no one. 

The following is a somewhat free translation of this famous 
episode : — 

I. When I wenl into Africa wilh the consul Manius Manilius, holding the i^nk, 

invincible hero." Thereupon 1 made ioquiriot, ol him 19 lo the stale oi his oifn 

Moreover, after partaking of a repast prepared with royal magniticenceT we pn>- 
Africamie, and rememlKi'td not only all his deeds, bat likewise his sayings. After we 
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partsdlo 


go to bed. a soundei 


■sleep 


than usual fell 




occasioned by Ihejou 




nd partly becau 


ThenAfr 


kanu! appeared to me 






about; fo 


r it ofteD happens thai 


oiirlh. 


.nglila and spec 



which poet he was veiy oEten accustomed to think and speak while awake, Africanui 
showed himself to me in that iorm which was better known to niu irom his ancestral 
image than from my recoUecdon of his per»n. Ai soon as 1 recognized him, 1 was 
seized wiih a fit cf leiTor ; buj he Ibeteupon said, " Be of good courage, O Scipio 1 

II. " Do you see that state, which, compelled by me to submh to the Roman peo- 
ple, renews Its Eormer wars, and cannot endure to remain a1 peans?" Ar these words, 
from a certain lustrous and bright place, very high, and full of stars, he pointed out to 
ma Carlhi^e, "To light ag^nsl tlial city tbou now co.nest in a rank but lillle above 

overthrow it, aod, in consequence, shall gain by thy own eiercions thai very sur- 

)h.an. 

have been censor, thou sbalt, during thy absence, be chosen consul lor a second time, 
Shalt put an end to a great war, and lay Numanlia in turns. Bui, when thou shall be 

by the designs of my grandson. 

"Then, O Sdpio! ilwill ba necessary that thou eihibit the purity and greatness 
of thy hsart, thy soul, and thy judgment. But I see at thai time a double way dis- 
dose itself, as if the Fates were undecided ; for when thy life shall have completed 
eight times seven revolutions of the sun, and these Ivio nomliers (each one of which 
is looked upon as perfect i the one (or one reason, the other for another) shall have 
accomplished for thee by their natural revolution the iaial product, to Ibee alone and 
to thy name the wliote stale shall turn : upon thee the senate, upon thee all good men, 
upon Ihee the allies, upon thee the Latins, will fasten tlieir eyes ; thou will be the 
one upon whom the safety of tlie stale shall lest 1 and in short, as dictator, it will be 
incumbent on thee lo establish and regulate the republic, if thou art successful in 

" Keep silence, I beg of you. Do nol awake me from my dream, and hear the rest of 
his words. 

III. "But, OAfricanusl that thou mayest be the more lealous In the defence of 
the republic, know this ! For all who have preserved, who have succored, who hive 
aggrandiied their country, there is in heaven i certain fiied place, where Ihcy en)oy 

of men and unions, made under the sanction of law, which are called states. The 
rulers and preservers of them depart Irom this place, and lo it they return." 

1 had been filled wiih terror, nol so much at the Jcar of deith as at the prospect 
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SOURCES OF THE POEM. 

nothing but death. Nay, thou mayut even behold tby lather Paul 
thee." 

No sooner had 1 seen him than I burst into a violent lit of te: 
opon, embracing and kissing me, forbade my weeping, I, as sooi 

and most sscred father! since this [s life, u I hear Africanus i 
upon eanb? Why shaJl I not histen to go to you!" — "Not s 
until that God, whose temple is all this which i 
the bonds of the body, can any entrance lie op 

tbou seest In the middle of this temple, and which li called ' Earth.' To them a soul is 
given from these everlasting lires vrhlcb yon name conslellations and stats, which, in 
the form of globes and sphereS) run with incredible rapidity the rounds of their orbits 
under the impulse of divine inteUigences. Wherefore by thee, O Publius! and by all 
pious men, the soul must be kept in the guardianship of the body; nor without the 
command of Him by ■"horn it is given to you can there be any departure from Ibis 
mortal life, lest you seem lo have shunned the discharge ol that duty as men which 
has been asugned to you by God. But, O Seipio! like as thy grandfather, who stands 
here, like as I who gave Ihee life, cherish the sense of justice and loyal affection ; 
which latter, in however great measure due to thy fiaients and kinsmen, is, most of all. 



magnitude as we have never even : 




.ngthem 


, thai was the 


least, whicl; 


the farthest from heaven, and the n 


learest to earth. 


shone wi 




; light. liu 


the starry globes tar eKceeded the s 


.i:e of the earth 


: indeed 






to me so small, that f had a feeling 


of mortificatioi 


latjhes 


ight ol our er 


npi«, wUid 


look up what seemed to he but a pcont ol it. 








IV. As I kepi my eyes more 


intently filed uf 


ion this J 


ipot, Africanu 




» How long, I beg of thee, will thy 


spirit be chainei 


Idown t 




est Ibou no 


into what a holy place thou hast co 


™e? Every thi 


dgiabou 


nd together in 


nine circle: 


or rallier spheres, ol which the farthest is the tirma 




lieh embraces 


the rest, is 


indeed, the supreme God himself, I 


wiSning and e, 


jnlaininp 


; all the ollie 


rs. Totha 


highest heaven are (iied those orh 


.its of the stars 


which el 


smally revolv 


e. Below i 


are seven spheres, which move bad 




Uary lo that < 


if Ihefirma 


ment. One of these belongs to th: 


It Stat which on 


earth they call Satur 




lows thai shining orb, the source oi 




fwalthlo 


the human race, which i 



in light. Upon it, as if they were an escort, follow two sphere 
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50ui! which are given B mankind by the gift of Ihe gods : above the moon, all things 

nAtura] downward tendeucy.'* 

V. I liial^ed at these, lost in wonder. A9 anon as I had recovered niyself, I said, 
"Whit is this sound, 30 great and so sweel, whidi liiis my ears >" — '■ This," he re- 
plied, " is that music, whicli, cnniposed oi inletvals unequal, but divided prDporllonately 
by rule, is caused hy the swing and movement of Ihe spheres themselves, and, by 
the proper combination of acute tones with grave, creates nilh uniformity manifold 
aud diverse harmonies. For movements so mighty cannot be accomplished in silence ; 
and it i£ a law of nature that the farthest sphere on the one side gives forth a base 
tone, the farthest on the other a treble; fnr nhich reason, the revolution of thai 
uppermost arch of Ihe heaven, the starry firmament, whose motion is more rapid, 
is attended with an acute and high sound ; nhile that of Ihe lowest, or Innar arch, is 

bracing Ihe middle region of the universe, stays immovably in one Jiied place, iiut 
those eight globes between, two ' of which have Ihe same essential action, produce 

knot of almost a]) things. Men of skill, hy imitating the result on the strings of the 
lyre, or by means ol the human voice, have liid open for themselves a way of return 
to this place, jnst as other men of lofty souls have done Ihe same by devoting them- 
selves during their earthly life to the study of what is divine. But the ears of men, 
surfeited by this harmony, have become deaf to il ; nor is there in you any duller 
sense : just as, at thai ealaracl which is called Catadupa,— where Ihe Nile rushes down 
headlong from the lofty mountain-tops, — the people who dwell In that neighborhood 

likewise, this harmooy, produced by the excessively rapid revolution of the whole 
universe, is so great that the ears of men are not able to take it in, in the sanie man- 
ner as you are not able to look the sun in the eye, and youi sight is overcome hy the 

habitation and the home of man. If that seems to thee as small as it really is, keep, 
then, Ihy eyes fiied on these heavenly objects ; look with contempt oo those of mortal 
hfe. For what notoriety (hat lives in the mouths of men, or what gbty that is vrorthy 
of being sought after, an ihou able to secure i Thou seesi that Ihe earth is inhabited 
in a few small localities, and that, between those inhabited places, — spots, as it were, on 
the surface, — vast desert regions lie spread out ; and that those who inhabit the earth 
ate not only so isolated that no communication can pass among them from one to 
another, but that some dwell in an oblique direction as regards you, some in a diago- 
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of lhes« Ihe SDUlhern cmef in which dwell thnse who make their footpriots oppoiLte 
□DTtl^ which you occupy, — sefivnlh how amall a pnrL of it yDUCooieiiiloCDoractl For 

AUantic, or the great sea, ch Ihe ocean. But though Its name is so high-sounding, 

either Ihj name, or the name of any ol us. simmounl and pass this Caucasus which 
thou 3eest, or cross yonder flood of the Ganges? Who in the farthest remaining 
regions of [he rising and the telling sun, or on the conRnes of the north and the 
south, will hear thy name P When these are taken away, thou assuredly perceivest 
hoiv immense is the lilUeness of that space in which your reputation seeks 10 spread 

VII. " Nay, even if the generations of men were desirous, one after the other, lo 
haitd down toposterllythepraisesof any oneof os heard from their fathers, neverthe- 
less, on account of the clianges In the earth, — wrought by inundations and confl^ra- 



— that is, of one star; but when all the stars shall have returned to that same point 
from which they once set out, and, after a long period of lime, have hrou^l back the 
same relative arrangement of the whole heaven, that, then, can justly be called the 

atuiibltated, at the time when the soul of Romulus made its way into this very temple. 
When, b-om the same region of Ihe sky, and at Ihe same moment of time, the sun 

Of that year know thai now not even the twentieth pan has passed. 

" Wherefore, if thou givest up the hope of a return to this place, in which all things 

which can hardly endure lor even the small part of a single year ? But if, as I was 
saying, thou wishest to look on high, and to lb; thy gaie upon this abode of the blesl, 
and this eternal home, never give thyself up to the applause of the vulgar, nor rest 
the recompense of thy achievements in the rewards which can be bestowed upon thee 
by men. It Is incumbent on thee tliat Virtue herself shall draw Iliee by her own 
charm to true gkiry. As for the way in which othets ulk about thee, let them take 

any one is it everlasting ; for it both dies with the dea^ of men, and is buried in 
oblivion by the f otgetf ulness of posterity. " 

VIII. When he had Siudiiiese tilings, "OAfricanus!" I replied, "if thepathtliat 
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their couniryf alihoiigh, in lolicwLng from my boyhood m Ihy fool^ieps aad in ihi>^e of 
ray laiher, I have not failed in suslaining the honor derived ftom you, yet hencelorth 
1 shall loll with iar more zeal, now thai so E"at a reward haa been held out before 
me." — " Do thou indted," said he. " continue to strive; and bear this in mind, thai 
thod thyeelE art not mortal, but this body ol thine. For thou ait not the one which 
thalfoitpof lliine proclaims thee to be: but the soul of anyone, that alone is he; 
not that external shape which can be pointed out with the linger. Therefore know 
thyself to be a god, if that is essentially god which lives, which feels, which re- 
members, which foresees, which rules and regidatea and moves that body over which 
it is put in authority, as the Supreme Being governs this universe. And as the eter- 

incoiTupIlble soul moves the corruptible body. 

tiling a rDodoii which It has Itself received from anollier suuice must necessarily have 



dies; for a beginning amiibilated could neither itself be brought back to life by any 
thing else, nor could it create any thing else out of itsell, since it is necessary that all 
things should come from a beginning. So it results that the beginning of motion is 
in itself, because it is self-moved. And this can neither he boru nor die, for, if it did, 
the heavens would fall to ruin, and all nature would stand still ; nor could It come 

IX. "Since, therefore, it Is dear that what I5 self-noved is eternal, who can deoy 
that this essential characteristic has been imparted to the soul t For every thing which 
is tnoTed by a foreign impulse is without a GonI % but tFiat which lives is nude to go 
by an inward motion of ils own, for this is the special nature and power of the aouL 
Bui if it is the I 
befjnning, and 

are the loftiest cares which are cuncerned with the well-t 
The soul that is inspired by these, and occupied with Ihem 



his, if, while 
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ut up in 


the body, it > 


dull pass bey« 


idi 


IS limits, and, by the. 


=mplation of 




Ibit^wl 


deb are outs 


ideof it 


, shall withdraw Itself a 


isfarasi 
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iws of God : 
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:hey shall ha 


ve pan, 






', body, v-ill 


By about 


arth itself, t 
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. this place 




ey shall ha 


,vc sufiered 




oany ages." 
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1 awoke f ri 


>mmy! 


leep. 









The second work to which Chaucer is largely indebted is " La 
Teseide " of Boccaccio, from which poem he also took ihe story 
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of'TheKnight'sTale." In the seventh boolc of "LaTeseide," 
the prayer of Palsemon to Venus Is personified, and sets out for 
the Temple of Venus on Mount Cithsron. This place, which in 
ancient mythology was consecrated to Jupiter, seems to have been 
confounded by Ibe poets of this period with the Island of Cy- 
thera, sacred to Venus. The passage of Boccaccio, containing 
sixteen stanzas, was reproduced in " The Parlament of Foules," 
with more or less of variation in particulars, and with a trans- 
position of some of the verses. A literal version of the original 
was made by W. M. Rossetti for Furnivall's " Trial- Fore words 
to the Parallel-Test Edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems," pub- 
lished in 187 1 ; and from that work I have taken this ti'anslat ion. 
The corresponding verses of " The Parlament of Foules " are 
marked in Roman numerals. 



Wilh nhom going fbmiitd, she siw llul [i.e 
Id ^asi o£ a garden bosky and beautiful. 



Here sKe tieard amid the brandies 1 
Birds singing of almost all kinds : 
Upon which [brandieal also in likE 
She saiir them with delight making 1 



) XXIX. 

slighlful chair 
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At thft lofty place and beaDtif ul adomiDent, 
With stnriliicga whith, flying here and there, 



Which [an 
Tempered 
Wilh them 
That he, t. 



(s5.) xxxtr. 

And then she saw in that pa;; Grace \.Liggiai^iai, 
With Adorning MflS^wessa] and ASabilily, 
And the wholly eslrayed Cggrleay 1 

To make others perforce do folly, 
Xn their aspect much disfigured- 
The Vain Delight of our form 
She saw standing alone with Gentilesse. 

(56.) XXXIIL 
Then she saw Beauty pass her by, 
And with her she saw Attraction {Pia,^iv»lfaa) go, — 

With them slie saw standing Youth, 
Lively and adorned, making great (east ; 

Going along with GIouhes and Pimps. 
(S7-) XXXIV. 



nid the place, 
saw a temple 
saw youths d 
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(sS.) XXXV, 
And near to tbe entry of the lemplB 
She saw that there sat quietly 
My lady Peace, who a cirrtain 
Moved lightly hefore the door. 





(59.) 


XXXVI. 


Then, enterine 1 
ShefeltUierean 


he temple, 


of Sighs 
.e, which wb 


With new flames 
Produced hyi» 


bom rf pangs i 
ripped with leara 
Oman cruel and feU 

»a«, called Jealousy. 




(60.) 


XXXVII. 


The highest plai 
Whoever would 
Codd, when bra 


,ple]she« 

at nights 
jiag the ai 


i« Priapus [ 
.it just .uch 



and likewise Ihroughoul the g 



(61.) XLI. 
1 of the Chorus of Dia 



Who brought forth Parlheii 


°^, 


,g(E» 




(6=.) 


XLII. 


She saw th. 
AmoDgwh 
Of tbeapoi 
Saw lU the 


;re histories pain 

JK at Minus she 
diungE dislingui 
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lUaho 
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(63.) XXXVIII. 

as lold her 



(Nor knew she by whom 

Part of the tcmptc sup she delighting- 

If IIiDU wantesi her, through thai door quietly 

Enter." Wherefore she. without further demur, 

Me^k of manner as she was. 

Approached thitlker to enter within, 



Found Riches guarding the portal — 
Who seemed 10 her much 10 he reverenced) 
And, being by her alloured to enter there. 
The place was dark lo her at first gdn j. 

She gained there ; and siw her lying uaked 



The neck »ss fragrant with full a thousf 
At one of her aides Bacchus ~as seated. 
At the other Ceres wth her savours. 
Aod she in her hands held the apple, 
Delighting herself, which, to 



Which wi 



intheldeanvale. 

le piajerl made ber retjueit, 
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So far as I know, Tyrwhitt was the first to call attention to 
the fact that the passage in " The Parlament of Foules " was 
taken from the Italian poet. A comparison of the two will 
show, that, beside minor variations and transpositions, Chaucer 
sometirnes introduced particulars which are not found in the 
original. One of the most striking of these is that emblematic 
picture of calm and resigned endurance amid the shifting 
changes of life and love, which is conveyed by the representa- 
tion of Patience sitting upon a hill of sand. Moreover, nearly 
all of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth verses consists of additions 
which owe nothing at all to " La Teseide ; " and these two are 
among the very finest stanzas in the description of the garden 
and temple. Still the general resemblance is throughout very 
close. The original, moreover, settles some points about which 
the manuscripts vary. For illustration, in line 277, some of 
them read Cupide, and others Cypride. It is evident, from the 
sixty-sixth stanza of Boccaccio, that the latter is the correct 
reading ; for in it Venus is represented as sitting between Ceres 
and Bacchus. This might, indeed, have been, independently 
inferred from the fact, that, in botli the Italian and the English 
poem, Cupid is represented as sitting at the fountain. In line 
221, also, of "The Parlament of Foules," tlie corresponding 
place in Rossetti's translation shows tliat the proper reading 
is, " To don by force a wight to do folye," though half of the 
manuscripts vary from this. 

These are the only passages of any extent which Qiaucer 
has either borrowed or adapted. A few short lines have been 
pointed out as having been taken from the " Inferno " of Dante ; 
but they are not only slight in number, but of very slight 
importance. But the nineteenth and twentieth verses of " The 
Parlament of Foules " are usually spoken of as founded directly 
upon the famous inscription with which the third canto of the 
"Inferno" opens. I subjoin, for the sake of comparison, 
Longfellow's translation of the latter : — 
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All hope abandDD, yc »ha i 



There is no doubt that tha passage in Dante suggested the 
nineteenth and twentieth verses of " The Parlament of Foules ; " 
but while the meaning in one case is perfectly plain, that of the 
other is by no means so evident. For the further consideration 
of this question, I print these two stanzas in modem English 
orthography. It will be noticed that the only thing which would 
be apt to occasion any ordinary reader the slightest trouble is 
the use of "there" and "there as "in the sense of "where," 
and the accentuation of " aventure " on the first and the last 
syllable, instead of on the second. The following are the lines, 
modernized as regards spelling. Syllables then, but no longer, 
pronounced, are accented. 

" Through me men gon Jnlo that bliastol place, 



"ThroLEhmemi 


:n gon." 


Ihen 


apalM thai other A&e, 






.of Ih 




Of which disdain 




the guide i 










This stream you I 


eadeih t 


Dlhe^ 




There as iHe fish 






Idryl 


The CEchewiog is 


onLyth. 




idy.- 



Most ol the trouble in reading Chaucer vanishes with the 
spelling. It is not particularly creditable to the English-speaking 
race that difficulties so slight should not only deter so many 
from the attempt, but even deprive them of the desire, to 
become familiar with an author whose rank in our literature 
is only below that of Shakspeare. 

While there is no questioo. as to the poetry of these stanzas. 
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the meaning is far from being as certain. Prof. Morlejf — who, 
in his " English Writers," follows Tyrwhitt and Godwin in as- 
cribing the composition of " The Parlament of Foules " to the 
year 1358 — refers the second stanza to war and to the misery 
of captivity, which Chaucer himself was shortly to experience 
in his own person ; but the language does not seem capable of 
bearing any such interpretation, even were we to admit that the 
conjectured time of composition were correct. The gate is a 
single one, though made up of two halves ; and it opens only 
into the garden and the temple of Venus. The whole context, 
as well as these two verses, appears to point to the inteqiretation, 
that, in both cases, the entrance is the entrance to love, but, on 
the one hand, to sticcessful, on the other to unsuccessful, love. 
He who lakes the one path reaches happiness in wiiich there is 
no alloy, finds a cure for every heart-ache, dwells in life's per- 
petual May; but the other path is the way to unrelurned or 
unfortunate love, the dangers which attend it, the disdain which 
waits upon it, the miseries which result from it. For him who 
passes 'i>=t ^"rt^i tKo troB ^f iniTg shall never bring forth leaf 
nor fru at prison shall perish for the 

lack of element of life. The only 

safety t rhangs lies in shunning love 

itself. iterpretation is right; but it 

seems ijplanation of the " errour," 

which, ;s of as being written in the 

poet's I spresents himself as knowing 

nothing it as having lost the taste of 

it, if he inly for lovers that these in- 

scriptio r threaten any punishment. 

The dn poses that they can have any 

refereni e enter safely. 

If th , , _ laucer's obligations to Dante 

in this passage are rather in the way of suggestion than of 
appropriation. While the form is the same, the application is 
widely diSerent. Tiie same remark is also true of that general 
resemblance which Prof. Ten Brink sees between the Africanus 
of this poem and the Virgi! of the "Divina Commedia." The 
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resemblance \% so very general, that it almost fades away into 
the indistinguishable. To the Italian poet, Virgil is the guide 
and friend who conducts him through the gloomy shades of 
hell and the milder shades of purgatory, and leaves him only 
at the entrance of that heaven to which he himself cannot 
enter. But Africanus simply shoves the poet inside of the 
gate, takes his hand, and, after that, apparently leaves him to 
take care of himself, so far as any further information ia regard 
to him is vouchsafed. The idea of the double gates has also 
been referred to several source'^ of which the two most note- 
worthy are those mentioned m the nineteenth book o£ "The 
Odyssey" and the sixth book of -The vEneid." But resem- 
blances in matters like this, which mi^^ht have occurred to any 
number of persons independently, it is neither a cheerful nor 
a profitable occupation to trice out especially when there is no 
particular merit in the invention, but only in the use that is made 
of it. 

Other sources for particular passages in this poem have been 
indicated or rather asserted ■ for there has been a plentiful 
lack of y h th b 1 d p f I is, perhaps. 



proper n 1 


h 


m k pi mention of 


a trea Ch u 
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d m of the Trou- 


vSres, by M S dra. wh 
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w p bl 1 d Paris in 1859. 


The au 1 was m f 




11 m J lepartments. 


but app ly f 1 I 




1 j !"m He damned 


the E gl h p h 




d d 1 f f p se, and in a 


genial d pp 




d d 1 as to his own 


satisfa p 


h 


n f an y whatever. 


According to him, Chaucer 


owed nothing to nature, every 



thing to books. In speaking of the composition of this par- 
ticular poem, he asserted, that, besides the authors who have 
already been mentioned, Statius, Guillaume de Lorris, Alain de 
risle, and G. de Machault, had been put under contribution. 
He was somewhat inclined to include Volucraire in the list, 
but graciously added that he had escaped his researches. The 
obiigation to Machault appears to be this ; in several of the 
manuscripts of "The Parlament of Foules," in place of the 
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roundel which follows the ninety-seventh stanza is the first line 
of a French poem, which reads, " Qui Men aiine a turd oublie " 
(" He who loves well is slow to forget "). Sandras unearthed 
from a manuscript of Machault a song beginning with this line, 
together with the music to which it was set. This he claimed 
to be the original o£ the roundel which " imakid was in Fraunce," 
as mentioned in line 6?7. Even if that be so, it is not the 
original of the roundel which is found in other manuscripts, 
and which is printed in this edition. But Chaucer does noi. 
say that the roundel was made in France. The " notes " were 
composed there ; and the " notts," contrasted as they are with 
the "wordis," seem to point clearly to the music to which the 
roundel was sung. If that be so, the most that can be said is, 
that Chaucer chose to write some new words to an old air, — 
an act which can hardly be thought to impair his originality as 

As regards the borrowing from Statius and Guillaume de 
Lorris, Sandras did not attempt to support his statement by 
either citation or reference ; and it is accordingly not easy to 
make any examination of the charge as regards them. But we 
are enabled to get some idea of the character of the evidence 
which he did not particularize by tiiat which he did. He states, 
without any reserv'ation, that Chaucer drew his portrait of 
Nature after Alain de I'lsle and Jean de Meung. The fact of 
the matter is, that Chaucer jirew no portrait of Nature at all. 
He simply says, — 



so she appeared also to him. Alain de I'lsle, or Alanus de 
Insulis, a Cistercian monk, and for a time Bishop of Auxerre, 
flourished during the twelfth century. He was one of the 
moat learned men of his time, at least in the sort of learning 
- that was then chiefly regarded, and received for the wide 
range of his acquirements the title of "the Universal Doctor." 
He wrote a number of Latin works, both in prose and verse, 
on a variety of subjects. One of these is a long poem iu nine 
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books, called An/iclaudzanus, to which there is a reference 
in " The Hous of Fame." Another one is the treatise, in both 
^ d D PI a: Cm 

h C m N O 

k d N p 

h n pra an. th 



but he does not quote a ivord. Ail that the English poet can 
be said to owe to Alain de I'lsle, if he can be said to owe any 
tiling, is the personification of Nature. On her garments, 
' d d d p t d mbr fb'd ffih dfld 

an mal thdnpnf 1 m dlt,h 

harntinO hUdbd 1 

f a ngl p rt ul n f h fid Y i 

1 p nta of tnal S d m 1 k 

n 4 h 1 Id m k f fi f 

Ihgfbwi h h lUb 

f ard Bu 1 mbl d d h h n m n 

h b IwdfCh dh fh 

wnrs f! Ifi kd4ih Id bl ) 

if such were accepted as evidence, to draw up a general indict- 
ment of plagiarism against tlie humanr race. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Tlie first edition of "The Parlament of Foules " was printed 
by Caxton in 1477-78. In 1526 it was printed the second time, 
along with " The Hous of Fame," by Richard Pynson ; and 
for the third time in 1530, and as a separate publication, by 
Wynkjn de Worde, under the title of "The Assemble ot 
Foules " In the titlepige of this edition it is spoken of as 
"vera> pleasaunt and coropendjous to rede or here," and as 
" compiled bj the preclared and famous clerke, Gefftay Chau- 
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cer." From that time there has been no separate edition of the 
poem. It was, however, included in all the collected editions of 
the poet's works which came out in tlie sixteenth century. Ex- 
cluding booksellers' reprints, these were that of Thynne, pub- 
lished by Godfrey in IJ32, that of Stowc itt 15C1, and that of 
Speght in 1598, of which the second edition came out in 1602. 
The form in which " The Parlaraent of Foules " is found in Speght 
has been the one generally followed in most of the later reprints 
of the collected poems. In Robert Bell's edition of Chaucer's 
poetical works, the text of "The Parlaracnt of Foules," as con- 
tained in Speght, was collated with a manuscript belonging to 
the Cambridge University Library; and the value of the work 
was still further enhanced by the addition of numerous explana- 
tory notes. In the reprint of the Aldine edition of Chaucer's 
poems, which appeared in 1866, under the supervision of Dr. 
Richard Morris, the text of this particular one was taken from 
a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, marked Fairfax 16. Nu- 
merous slight changes were made in it, however, by collation 
with two other manuscripts. Finally, the Chaucer Society, in 
1871, printed eight manuscripts, and reprinted the text of the 
poem as found in Caxton's edition, a copy of which exists in 
the Cambridge Univeraify LJbrory. This includes all the known 
manuscripts, excepting two, one of which is the one already 
referred to as printed by Dr. Morris, and another one which 
was copied from it. These texts, with the conjectured dates of 
most of them, and their designation in this volume, are as fol- 

MS. Gg. 4.27, Cambr. Univ. Libr. , 1430-40 ... A. 

MS. R. 3.19, Trin. Coll., Cambr. 1460-70 , . . B. 

Caxton's Text from an unknown MS. 1477-78 . C. 

Harleian MS, 7333 (Sliiriey's) D. 

MS. LVIL, St. John's Coil., Oxfonl. 1460. . . E. 

MS. Ff. 1.6, Cambr. Univ. Libr. T441-42 . . . F. 

Tanner MS. 346 (Bodleian Libr.). 1440 . , , . G. 

Digby MS. 181 (Bodleian Libr.). 1450-60 . . . H. 

MS. Arch. Seld. B. 24 (Bodleian Libr.). 1470-80 . J. 

MS. Fairfax 16 {Bodleian Library) K. 
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In addition to these, two fragmentary manuscripts of tlie 
poem were also prinled by the Chaucer Society in 1871, — ^one 
from the Cambridge University Library, containing the first 36s 
lines ; and one from the Bodleian Library, containing the first 
142 lines. 

COMPARISON OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. 

There is a general agreement among all the manuscripts, with 
the exception of the one in the Northern dialect, which is desig- 
nated here as J. This not only omits the first two stanzas and 
the last one ; but, from the eighty-seventh stanza on, there is 
no resemblance whatever between it and the others. In ad- 
dition, the variations throughout the wliole poem are so numer- 
ous and so peculiar as to forbid the idea that the copy from 
which this was taken could have been the same as that from 
which the others were transcribed. It seems, indeed, as if it 
must have been written down from memory by some one in 
whose mind the original had become more or less confused and 
forgotten. Words and expressions were, in consequence often 
put into a different order, or new ones had to be ppl d 1 

in particular, the latter part of the poem havi t 1 d 

appeared from memory, its place was filled by a t f 

the copyist himself, or of some one else. 

As J is the poorest of these manuscripts, th t f th C ra 
bridge University Library, marked Gg. 4.27, and d t d 

A, is much the best, and has been taken as th b f tl 

edition. A comparison of it with the others sh my 

instances such variations, that it seems as if it m t h be 
subjected to a special revision, or to have bee m d f ra 
copy differing in some particulars from all the t A t 

the former supposition it is to be said, that, in ml 

there are defects both in the words and in the n t f MS A 
which could hardly have passed unnoticed by any careful reviser. 
Still its general superiority is very marked, especially if com- 
pared with any other individual one, and not with all. This, as 
regards the metre, is often secured by the addition or omission 
of unimportant words or of grammatical endings. For the 
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purpose of bringing out more clearly the distinction between it 
and tiie other manuscripts, I subjoin a few of tlie numerous 
instances wliere its readings are superior, most of tlie instances 
where there is liltle or no choice, and all of the instances where 
its readings are positively inferior. In the cases mentioned 
below, MS. A is compared with all the manuscripts excepting 
J, unless the contrary is expressly stated. As against any single 
one, its superiority is much more conspicuous. 

I. Of the few instances which will be given 10 raarli Ihe 
superiority of MS. A, the following have reference to the 

Line 369. A alone has euericke; the rest, eche, or euery. 

Line 514. A has bet; the rest, bettre. 

Line 527. A omits the before foulis. 

Line 5^4- A omits forth before brings. 

Line 626. A has the correct reading by mere transposition 
of the words. Most of Ihe manuscripts read, " Thanne wol I 
don this favour to hir that she." 

Line 632. A alone has certis. 

Line 670. A alone omits of hem after ecke. They are un- 
necessary to the sense, and destructive to the metre. 

Une 676. A has to before Nature. 

These are fair illustrations of the slight variations occurring 
in manuscripts where the addition of unimportant words and 
endings has the effect of either ruiaing or restoring the meas- 
ure- The following instances have reference to the language 
employed : — 

Line 363. A reads, "The rauen wys, the crowe with vols of 
care ; " the rest, " The rauyns and crowes with hyr voyces of 
care." 

Line 391. A has breki; the others, hi, except F, which has 

Line 493. A has to-styiteredj the rest, to-shiuered. While 
either makes good sense, the former seems preferable ; at least, 
in this country, where " sliver " as a verb is very common. 

Ijne 49i A alone has the order of the birds right; this is 
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the goose, the cuckoo, and the duck, as is made certain by their 
respective cries in the next line ; but all the other manuscripts 
put the duck improperly before the cuckoo. 

Line 672. In A, Nature is called the " queen of kynde; " in 
the rest, " the goddesse," The former reading is preferable 
on account of the measure, and is justified by line 647, where 
Nature is addressed as " almyghty queen." 

II. Again: there are a number of passages in which A differs 
from all the others, and in which tiiere is more or less liberty of 
choice. The following are the most important of these varia- 
tions. A reference to the text will show in each case which has 
seemed, on the whole, preferable. 

Line 13. A has that; the rest, there. If that be used, it 
means " that thing rede I wel." 

Line 33. A has thereon; the rest, therein. 

Line 50. A has now; the test, here. 

Line 122. A has of; the rest, -with. 

Line 123. A has gates; the rest, gate. In line 154, the 
manuscripts vary between the singular and the plural. 

Line 132. A has ouercaste; the rest, ofcaste. 

Line 143. A has far -whi; tlie rest, for with. Though the 
former reading makes sense, there is little doubt that the latter 

Line 358. A has most; the rest, ever. 

Line 379. In A alone this celebrated line reads, " Nature 
vicarye of the almyghty Lord ; " the rest, " Nature the vicar," 
&c, as it is commonly quoted. 

Line 394. A has aboven euerji degre; the rest, above you in 
dsgre. 

Line 453, A has longere; the rest, lenger. 

Line 490. A has drow; the rest, wente. 

Line 505. A has quod; the rest, seyde. 

Line 509, A has onbide; the rest, abide. 

Line 558. A has so heiom gent ; the rest omit it. 

Line 560. A in this hne, and in lines 562, 563, and 5IJ9, 
speaks of the goose as masculine by using he, his, and Mmy 
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whereas the rest use the correspondiog feminine forms. But, 
in line 558, A also employs the feminine hire. 

Line 567. A has take; the rest, love. 

Line 571. A has now; the rest, _)-«/. 

Line 573. A has my.gkt; tlie rest, ivit. 

Line 583. A alone omits a/before red. 

Line 585. A has til that; the rest have various readings. 

Line 600. A has but; the Tt%t,ful. 

Line 6n. A has sayde thanne a merlioun; the rest vary. 

Line 619. A has not; the rest, never. 

Line 638. A has tho; the rest, hire. 

in. In addition (o these, there are instances in which A has 
special readings of its own that are inferior to those found in 
the other manuscripts, and in some cases are positive blunders. 
The following are all of any importance ; — 

Line 7. A alone has slete; the rest vary, though most 
have Jlete. 

Line 6;. A is peculiar in having the reading, " And was 
aumdel disseyuable and ful of harde grace." It is clearly 

Line 8z. A has his, referring to folk. The context and 
grammar both require here. 

Line 85. A has folwyn iarfailen. 

Line 8S. A has my sel/ior my bedde. In this, F agrees with 

Line 1 10. A has byfom for to-torn. 

Line 125. A reads syde; tlie others, half. The latter seems 
preferable, because it is a single gate made up of two halves. 

Line 137. A has that ior t/iere, and omits ^z-^, which is essen- 
tia! to the sense. 

Una iCo. A has jfc/ for taste. 

Line 1 70. A has t/iai as for tuenfe in. 

Line 204. A has erthe for eyr. 

Line 261. A has _/e^^ for Venus. Furnlvall suggests that 
Phcebus is deaoted by iL At any rate, it is wrong, wiiatever it 
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Line 401. A has ye lykyth for yau fykyth. The ordinary 
usage of Chaucer's time required the pronoun to be in an 
oblique case with this verb. 

Line 438. A has areete for hnit. 

Line 450. A omits and. 

Line 462. A has the ; the others vary between ye, she, and 
els. 

Line 471. A has that for but as. 

Line 516. A Xrasfynde for synge. 

Line jiS. A has onquit; the rest vary. 

Line SS r- A has he for hire. 

Line 577. A lias tersel for iurtil. The blunder is repeated 
in line 583. 

Line 578. A has an unnecessaryyJir. 

Line 58[. A has // before shewe. 

Line 593. This line in A is inferior ; the rest vary. 

Line 604. A has blythe for blyve. 

Line 614. A has werm for wermis. 

Line 622, A has and "who for who so. 

Line 627. A omits ryght, which is essential to the measure. 

Line 645. A has that for ryght. 

Line 662. A has petgnynge iar peyne him. 

Line 663. A has 'whatior quyt. 

PECULIARITIES OF MS. A. 

There are some characteristics of this manuscript which are 
preserved with such consistency, that they deserve special men- 
tion. One of these is tlie regular employment of myn and 
thyn for my and thy. The usual practice at the time was to 
retain tlie n before vowels, and sometimes before words begin- 
ning with the letter h; otherwise to drop it. But the copyist 
of this manuscript seems to have been a linguistic conserva- 
tive, and doubtless saw in the omission of this final » the 
ruin of the language. So particular was he on this point, that 
in line 422, where "my lady" had been originally written, the 
my had been corrected into myn. 

The same remark is also true of no and nonj the former 
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being generally employed before consonan hi b f 
vowels. But this manuscript lias in line 478 h 

the rest have no. 

Like all the others, this manuscript has 1 1 

of spelling. Double forms of the same wo d f q ly 

and sometimes even in successive lines. F 11 ra w 
haveyec/ andy«/,/o andyoi), cok and kok, cen d a 

tersel and tercel^ noble and nobil^ she and sck w d y A 
seje, ek and eke, ecke and e^k, nal and not. O har 
however, which it does not share with an; h m p 

is the invariable spelling of yrsi/; with the v 1 If 

as in lines 259, 354, 442. The noun deno h g h 

also invariably the termination -ere. This y h be 
survival from the Anglo-Saiton ; for this fi 1 1 

is never pronounced, whether followed by In 

nant. The words which show this ending are bildere (176), 
cartere (loz), huntere {99), jattgelere (457). louere (165, 582), 
makere {199), mortkerere (353, 612), pipere {178), redere (132), 
shelere (180), skormre (3S7), stroyere (360), and 'oirekere (361), 
and, apparently by a false analogy with these, cofere (177), 
laugklere ($7S\P'!sre (177). 

The comparative form of the adjective usually ends in ere, 
the superlative in este; but forms in er and est occur. This 
final e is not pronounced except in the case of moste (37S). 

Another peculiarity of the spelling of this manuscript is the 
occasional doubling of the vowels e and 0, giving such forms 
as cleere, deere, greene, greele, reede, seene, theere, weere, and 
hoote, moore, and yoore, along with the more common forms 
with a single vowel. 

But the most marked peculiarity of the spelling of the manu- 
script is the constant use of i or y for the ordinary e of the 
terminations. This appears, not only where the usual e has 
been weakened from an Anglo-Saxon a, o, or u, but where, in 
Anglo-Saxon itself, e was the vowel found. Thus we have the 
nouns brothyr, doughtyr, hungir, modyr, somyr, syluyr, watyr, 
wondyr, gardytt, yryn ; the pronouns otkir, anothir; the adjec- 
tives nakyd, aldirnextj the prepositions aftyr, undyr, belwixsyn. 
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•withoulyn; and the conjunctions eythir, neythir, iiihetkir. 
There are exceptions to this general statement, as in daughter 
(448), jasper (230), laurer (182), reuer (184), afUr (59), other (46, 
228), othere (690); but these are comparatively few. 

It is, however, in the inflection of nouns and verbs that this 
peculiarity is most consistently carried out. The following 
statements are true of this manuscript, throwing out of con- 
sideration contracted forms. 

The genitive singular ends in is ax ys (A. S- es). 

The plural ends in is or ys (A. S. as). In line 193 conyes is, 
perhaps, an exception ; but bees, line 353, is not in this manu- 
script 

The infinitive ends in yn (A. S. an) wiien the full form 
is used, otherwise in e. The only exception is wexen (444). 

The' second person singular of the present ends in ist or ysi. 

The third person singular of the indicative present ends in 
yiA or if A. The only exceptions are ajwyeth (;i8), crye/A (465^ 
devyseth (317). 

The plural of both the present and of the preterite indicative 
ends in yn. 

The past participle of the old or strong verbs ends in yn 
(A. S. en) if the full form is used, otherwise in e. The only 
exception is i6ounden (268). 

The past participle of new or weak verbs ends in yd or id. 
To this there are regularly the following exceptions ; coloured 
(442), deliuered (491), enclyned (414), ifounded (231), to-slitiered 
(493), used{i49\ ■wedded {^SS)- 

But when the past participle of these verbs ended in e, which 
was frequently inorganic, the first vowel of the termination, 
was e, and not i oiy. The folio wing instances occur: assem- 
blede (367), cursede {49S)i engenderede {248), ipeyntede (2S4), 
keuerede (271), untrussede (368). The spelling appears to have 
risen, in some cases, from a confusion between the terminations 
of tiie preterite and the past participle. 

On the other hand, an original i ot y of the root is weakened 
into e. Examples of this are lest for list, weU for wil, dede for 
dide^ virete for -write, thredde for tkridde, seris for iirys, siren- 
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gis io\ stringis,ferbrond iax firbrond,forbede iox forbide,ferst 
ioi fyrst-i hue for lyue. Usage is not invariable, liowever, espe- 
cially in the case of the last two. So, also,^M (206) appears 
in place of gras (Anglo-Saxon ^a'j). 

TEXT OF THIS EDITION. 

The text of the present edition is based throughout on MS. 
Gg. 4.27 of the Cambridge University Library, designated jiere 
as MS. A. With a few exceptions, which will hereafter be 
noted, its spelling is followed throughout. Whatever variation 
there is in other respects can be ascertained by consulting the 
readings at the bottom of each page, where the word or words 
of the manuscri[jt are placed directly after the words which have 
been substituted for them in the' text. 

The characters u and v are retained as they exist in the 
manuscript. The former, in particular, is used so constantly in 
our early literature where we should now use t!ie latter, that it 
is desirable that the student should become familiar with it in 
such places, and especially in its position between two vowels ; 
as, for illustration, lo-ue for lo-ue. The character i/, which is of 
much less frequent occurrence, is often found where we should 
now employ w, particularly at the beginniDg of words. The 
instances in which it is so used in this poem are in the prefix 
un, which appears as vn in vnbynde, vncommyttid, ■vnkynde, 
■vnmtke, ■vnto, vntrewe, and in vkdyr, vp, vpon (th^rvpoti), vs, 
■vsage, and vsaunce. 

The character ^ is sometimes found in this manuscript ; but 
as it is confined to a few words, and as even in them it is not 
always employed, its existence is simply denoted by Italicizing 
the letter or letters which have been substituted for ;t. These 
are_y or^at the beginning of a word, gk in the middle. Illus- 
trations are "gd " (119), "^ere " (23), and ri^^t (98). 

The character ]> occurs still more rarely in this manuscript. 
Whenever it does, it is represented by an Italicized Ih, as in 
"oMer"(46). 

The character^' was invariably represented in this manuscript 
by a capital /. As it will not be indicated in the notes or text. 
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I give here the original form of the words and the lioes in which 
they occur. They are langekre {4S7)> langdynge (345), lay 
(346), lelous {342), lelosye (252), loie {49, 208, 669), lolyte (226), 
Ton (451), luge (496, 629). In line i7$,joy£ is not in this manu- 

In the present state of our knowledge, it has seemed advisable 
not to make any general alteration in the spelling, or to attempt 
to reduce it to any thing like a uniform standard. Especially is 
this true of the final £, which I have concluded to let remain as . 
found in the manuscript, with very few exceptions, though 
sorely tempted to make changes which might easily be justified. 
But the difficulties which these irregularities present, especially in 
the metre, are difiiculties which ,the student should learn to over- 
come, at least until a wide-reaching investigation has brought 
about, among those best qualified to judge, a general agreement 
as to the use of tlie final e. Tlie text, therefore, represents 
in this particular the manuscript. The same statement is true 
in the case of aU words where the variation is cot noted at the 
bottom of the page, with the following exceptions ; — 

Wherever wy and /A/ are found in the text, wj/m and thyn 
occur in the manuscript. 

Where wil or nil {nyl) occurs in the text, weh or tide is 
found in the manuscript. The ouly exception is in line 222, 
where nyl is the original form. 

With respect to the readings, I have felt under no such obli- 
gation to regard the autliority of the manuscript as binding. 
The first aim must be, of course, to get a text which shall 
recommend itself on the score both of sense and of metre ; and 
to do this I have compared every line ia all the manuscripts, or 
parts of manuscripts, which have been printed by the Chaucer 
Society. No reading has been adopted which cannot be justi- 
fied on the authority of one or more manuscripts, with the 
exception of the following instances. Of the alterations made, 
and of the value of the text adopted, every one must judge for 
himself. 

Lines 167, 168, — 
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All the manuscripts agree in reading haddist in the first line, 
and skal in the second, except Caxton's text, which reads 
sholde. The Scotch MS. J ought, perhaps, to be excepted, for 
it has hast; but in no case can it be regarded as an. authority. 

Line 256, — 

Witli cri be nyghte ard wilh sepiure in hoTide. 

This is the reading of MS. J, and also of Speght's edition ; 
but the other manuscripts have his eitlier before honde, or 
before sceptre. 

Lines 353, 354 — 

Thesw^livc, mortllfrereol Ihe bees sinak, 
That makyn hony of IlDUhs fri:»be of heve. 

For bees the manuscripts read, without an exception, foulis, 
except B, which has Jfyes, and F, which has dryddis. These 
are all unaccountable readings. From Speght's edition I have 
taken bees. See the note on this passage. 

Line 380, — 

In this line I have inserted the first and for the sake of the 

That hot, cold, hegy, lyfiht, and muysl and dreye. 

This is not found in either the manuscripts or the printed 
editions to which I have access ; nor does fyj^ht appear in any 
of tliem with a final e. The reading I have adopted may be 
justiiied by the following lines, particularly the first : — 

With llautis white, hlewe, and yelwe and rcdfc (iMf 
The drcdCul ID, the buk, and hen and hynde. (.95) 

In both these cases the first and is found only in MS. A, 
though in the second its place is .supplied in most of the others 

Lines 388, 389. — 

Wiih makis as I ptil.e yow »jlh plewi.nct 
In some manuscripts the .'lecond hne reads, — 

In others it reads, — 
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e reading makes sense without metre ; the other, metre 
ense. I have, without any authority, struck out the 
t is perhaps well to give Speght's readmg of these 



In this the doe is not only injurious to the metre, but is par- 
ticularly suspicious as belonging to Chaucer's grammar. 
Lioe 436, — 

Albe Ihal she me neuere of loue behetle. 

There is nothing precisely like this in any of the manuscripts. 
The Dearest resemblance is in A, the reading of which wiU be 
found in a footnote. The rest agree in putting me before beketu. 

Line 445, — 

01 tUj formel whaD that she herde al Ihis. 

The/Aa/isfoundintio manuscript except J. Perhaps /urOT^/e 
would be a better reading. 
Une 487, — 



There is notliing precisely like the first part of this line in any 
of the manuscripts. They vary between " Who that had(de) " 
of most, " Who-so hatli " of E, and " But who that hath " of 
F. Speght's edition has " Who so that had," 

Line J24, — 

I chaige of eueiy flpk Uiat ye on calle. 

This follows Caxton's text, except in subs titu ting _;?i?iS iotfolk. 
The otiiers vary considerably. In Speght's edition the line 
reads as follows : — 

LJne 637, — • ■ 

That il 10 yaw oiighle ben a suffisaunce. 

None of the manuscripts have this reading ; but B and D 
differ from it only in inserting ia before l/en. Tlie omission of 
lo after oughle is common in Chaacer. One illustration of it 
occurs in line 437. 
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Line 641, — 

Like ai \3 euerkhc other creature. 

None of the manuscripts have precisely this reading. The 
word lite is found only in E. 

Those wlio dislike any of the above readings can have the 
genuine text of the MS. by consulting the forms given at the 
bottom of the page. 

GRAMMATICAL FOKMS, 

Under this heading, will be given the principal grammatical 
forms in which the language of Chaucer in this poem differs 
from that now in use. To a certain extent, these statements are 
true only of the manuscript upon wliich this text is based, and 
may not be true of other poems, or of other manuscripts of this 
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The Anglo-Saxon consonant, or weak declension, is repre- 
sented by two words, — //m {103), "foes," and _^f£« {172, 341), 
"eyes." 

Plurals which liave the same form as the singular are vers 
(124, 141) and y^^r (473), and perhaps T/ays also in lines 191 
and 545. The words fi^ik and foui are collective nouns, except 
in line 278, where the latter is plural. 

PRONOUNS. 

In Chaucer, the nominative plural o£ the pronoun of the sec- 
ond i>ersoa is always _j'«, asvtryauij- the objective plural always 
yo'ui, never jv^. 

The plural of the pronoun of the tluxd person varies from 
modem English as follows : — 
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Nom. they, they. 

Gen. liere, their, 

Obj. hem, them. 

In the case o£ the reflexive pronouns, self undergoes no 

change in the plural ; and therefore hem self{i.2i, 234) represents 

" themselves." The singular form, my seluyn, " myself," occurs 

in line 297, 

la Chaucer's time, besides the older forms, oure^youre, hire, 
here, there were also equivalent absolute foims ending in j and 
in It, as oure, vures, ouren. The first two occur frequently in 
Chaucer. In this text we have oure, " ours," in line S45 ; youre, 
"yours," in line 642 ; and hire, " hers," in line 588 ; but also 
Aires, " hers," in line 482. 

ADJECTIVES. 

The following genera! statements may be made in regard to 
the adjective. 

When the acijective is definite, that is, when it is preceded 
by the definite article, or a demonstrative or possessive pro- 
noun, it ends in e; the longe day (21), this shorte lessoun 
(609), that ilke day (433), his sharpe lok (331), myn olde bok 
(■lo). 

To this rule there are a number of exceptions. The most 
important, as regards (his poem, are, that adjectives ending in 
ful do not take ej nor generally do adjectives of Romance 
origin, nor those consisting of tWo or more syllables ; as the 
dredful joye ii), and his crewel y re {w). 

When the adjective is indefinite, it doep not take a final e ; as 
sek matt (161), 0/ long seruyse (470). 

Occasional exceptions will be found to this rule. Adjectives 
which end in e do not, of course, come under it. 

The plural of monosyllabic adjectives ends in ej as olde 
fe:dys{zi). 

In ihb manuscript there «em9 to have been an intention on the part q£ the scribe 
to denote the plural of Air by hist, and the plural ot myt by iityntu ; as hut f Ms (,101), 

eney ; as *u/«&f>i (jh), *«/r( (357). 
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The infinitive ends usually in e; also \nyn, 2 



The following is the scheme of the terminations of the present 
tense of the verb, of both the old or strong conjugation, and of 
Ihe new or weak : — 



2. esl,ysl, 2. yn, e. 

3. ilA, yth, 3. yn, e. 

According to the above scheme, the verb comyn or Ct 
would be inflected in the present tense as follows : — 

SinBular. PJural. 



•' Uom-yth. L 

The present participle in this text ends invariably in ynge, as 
com-ynge. 

A contracted form of the third person singular, ending in /, 
is found in. certain verbs of Teutonic origin, whose roots termi- 

The following are those found in the text of :his poem : — 
blent {600) =::blindeth. last (49)=Iasteth. 

cheest (623)=chooseth. let {is'j^^lstteth. 

flit(3)— fleeth. lest{622)=:Usteth. 

fyght{i03)^fightelh. met {104, 103) = metleth, i.e., 

dreams. 

In the manuscript occur also slit (3) for slideih, and slant 
(155) for standith. In the above list, cheest is not in the manu- 
script, which has ckesith. 

There are also a few verbs which drop the connecting vowel 
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i or y, such as have^ seye, se; giving forms like haih, seyth, and 
seth, in the third person singular; and han. or have, seyn or 
seye, sen or se, in the plural. 

The only exception in this MS- to the first person singular 
ending in e is sey, in lines 14 and 477 ; but, in line 566, seye 13 
found. Of course, the preterite-presents skal, can, dar, and so 
forth, are excepted ; as likewise irregular verbs like do. 

For infinitives and plurals of the present in en, and for third 
persons singular in eth, see page 34. 

The imperative has a plural which ends S'o.ylh, ith (ih). The 
examples in this poem are iaiilh (543), herkeiiyth (564), graunt- 
yth (643), bstk (660), seruyth (C6o). In line 462, laA ye is an 
exception ; though here most of the manuscripts have 'tak she. 

PRETERITE OF THE STRONG CON|UGATION. 

The preterite of the old or strong conjugation does not differ, 
save in orthography, from the forms now in use, with the excep- 
tion of the two following instances : — 

In line 154, shof is found for shoved. This verb has now 
passed entirely over to the weak conjugation. 

In line 297, 7ae!k occurs for -walked. The manuscripts vary; 
but the majority have the latter form. 

Drow (490) for drew, chcs (417) for chose, and say (211) for 
th,e more usual saw, are merely instances of orthographical 



In Anglo-Saxon, the first and third persons singular of most 
of the strong verbs had the vowel of the root different from the 
vowel of the second person singular and of the plural ; as ic 
began, " 1 began ; " we begunnon, " we begun." This distinction, 
from which originated the double form of the preterite in modern 
English, was more or legs observed in Chaucer's time. It is 
pretty faithfully carried out in this manuscript in the very few 
instances in which plural preterites of the strong conjugation 

Gait is the, preterite singular, gunne the preterite plural, as 
will be seen in lines 257, 2S3, 531, and 577 ; but in line 312 a 
plural ^an occurs. 
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Can and s&aU are originally preterites. Can is the singular 
form, cunne the plural, as in line 33^. Shal is the singular 
form, shul{le) the plural, as in lines 55, 80, 229, 400, 402, 658; 
buf, in line 83, shal occurs as a pluraL 

The preterite ywdrf (quoth) undergoes no change in the plural 
in line 540, — the only place where it is used in that number. 

The past participle ends in yn («) or e, and frequently wifh » 
(Angio-Saxon ge) prefixed; as iboundcn (268). The n final is 
sometimes dropped where in modern English it is retained ; as 
1/0(688), "done." 

PRETERITE AND FAST PARTICIPLE OF THE WEAK CON- 
JUGATION. 

The terminations of the preterite of the weak conjugations 
are seen in the following scheme ; — 

Singular. Piural. 

1. ede, de, te, 1 edyn, ede. ■ 

2. , \ dya, de. 

3. ede, de, te, ( tyn, fe. 



daunsede, 



Plutal. 

( daunsedyn. 
\ daunsede. 



\^m,tk^ugkt{,. 



A might (.. 



■d (2ii 



The past participle ends in jrd, id, and d or tj as passid, 
forjnyd, Jild, 

Beside the contracted forms rent and knit., the forms abasltat 
(44?)> bordil is?^), and the participial adjective disfigurat {122), 
are to be noted. 

For vsrialion in id aT.d sdi, see page 34. 

The preterite is frequently denoted by the past tense of the 
verb gin used with tlie infinitive, usually corresponding to the 
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4+ INTRODUCTION. 

modem English did under the sa 

huge a noyse gan thsy make (312), where gan make^&\A make 

METRE. 

In this poem, as generally in Chaucer, the line consists of 
ten syllables, five unaccented and five accented ; or an unac- 
cented syllable is added at the end, making the line consist of 
eleven syllables. Whether this final unaccented syllable shall 
be invariably pronounced is a matter that may be left to the 
taste of the individual reader. It may have been always pro- 
nounced in Chaucer's time ; but when the eleventh syllable 
ends, as it very frequently does, in e, its pronunciation is apt 
to be disagreeable to modern ears. 

The general rule in regard to the pronunciation of the final 
e within the verse is, that it is pronounced before words begin- 
ning with a consonant, but that it is elided, and therefore not 
pronounced, before words beginning with a vowel, before the 
personal pronouns of the third person beginning with the 
letter h, and frequently before various forms of the verb havi^ 

The following metrical analysis of the first stanza will show 
the working of this rule. Unaccented syllables have over them 
the mark (") ; accented, the mark ("). When, in any case, a 
vowel is not pronounced, though not coming under the opera- 
tion of the rule, it is enclosed in a parenthesis. 

ThE Iff I sG short I Ihe citft | s6 long | tfi lim | e, 
Th^siy I b6 shirp, | s6 liard | Ihe conq | uirfng 1 1, 
Ta\ diSd I cm joye | Hmfi \ thiil Sit | sS y«ni | c, 
Al lh[s I mine 1 1 bi ]ou(e), | tbil m} | lel^g | c 
Xstoo I J-Clh »!* I hft won I djtrf al 1 «6,kfilg | t 
Su sTxK I inis, I that nbiln I I on | hjfni thf nk | e, 
NSl wot I I »el 1 whSr thai \ 1 flete \ 6r ajnk | s. 

The reader must also be prepared to throw the accent on a 
different syllable in the word from that now accented ; as 
■myra^lU in 



To the general rule there are numerous exceptions. The 
only safe principle for the student to follow is, that Chaucer did 
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not write an inharmonious line ; and, if one appears so, the line 
is either corrupt, or the manner of reading it is incorrect. At 
the same lime, a careful study of the following examples will 
enable the inexperienced reader to overcome the most frequent 
dlfEculties that present themselves. 
The accented syllable sometimes precedes the unaccented ; as 

A final e is frequently not pronounced when the next word 
begins witli a consonant, as in loue of line 4 of the first stania. 
This is almost invariably the case with the final e of the ter- 
mination ede (not de) of the preterite tense, of Che termination 
ynge of the present participle, of nouns ending in ere denoting 
the agent, and of the possessive pronouns oure, youre, hire, 
and here. 

Agon I rt hSfp I hAf) IDS I ioi ta I behold I.e <iS). 

ThSj3j.;|jfH^e)^r|lliScip|rt35(e)deth| tSpliynle (.jg). 

Th6 wer I J hunt I M.') sISp I JoK= i" I Ms bgd (^J. 

And Ihii 1 oflrW ptca | lal world | Is lyu | Js apac | e (53). 

TM hgd I la in I th6 wlUe 1 Sod »ilh | KiAA wil | e <1 .s). 

y« cBm 1 e for 1 15 thSa= | Sod flS | yoiAf) ~5y (383)- 

SSra(e) bes I yildc hliD | ilf Kf) bifil | dl3 fSrth 1 15 bijDg | e (iql). 

On the other hand, a final e is sometimes pronounced when 
the next word begins with a vowel, especially when it occurs 
before the cssural pause ; as kynde in 

Siljt ( yoOr<c) k^nd | S, eH{e) r | Iche is | yfiw 1 l?k | Jib (401). 

The ending es {is, ys) of the genitive singular and of the 
nominative plural usually makes a distinct syllable in mono- 
syllabic nouns : but in polysyllabic it is usually united with 
the preceding syllable by tlie elision of the vowel ; as,^ — 

M3de1n|tb£leu|J!sgreDe|Inoy|s£sSft|e (iDi). 
I can I n51 si t tbil 5r | gfidlent (L)3 | Sv5yl | s (538). 



Contractions occur frequently. Thus ne hadde is often t( 
be pronounced nadds; ne is, to be pronounced nisy ■whelher, b 
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be pronounced wher, in which way it is frequently written ; 
euere and nsitere are sounded like the modern e'er and ne'er, 
and ouer like o'er. The vowels e, t, or j, and sometimes 
others, are often either elided, or rapidly glided over, especially 
when they belong to terminations. Examples of these contrac- 
tions are, — 

At,defc|l«^^l.»lhaf |thJngthil|I"Bl<l|e fe.). 
And in | Wsa [ yit be | vi ntuin | IhS Dere (619). 
Far can- I ai Willie) | iLat 1 1 mjtane ey |ln cist | e (171). 
aMj-)li a I thts n«w I e com I frSm TSr | M ySr | e (ij). 
ADdE^|tliithCr(e)|/M/)«*non|s6wel|aBl (435). 
FSr ihow I stai <f^(c}.&> | I wold(e} | nGn olh | Ir ndk | e fsS?)- 
And.^Ur iXf)-<^iK wbich | a ris | oiin T | ttail bryng | e (^). 
Thi Ihif I ihi chofighe | Sjid ik | ih6 jBaf(j)/ 1 j'«f(t) pje (345). 
Tbil («<) i ^ st6rr(f ) | shaldf*) come ( Into | hrs plig | e (6!), 
Ga tta*f)d I b£ IbSw I nbn Ihll I tb« nSild | mly diir | e (616). 
Xl iiKj.)H 1 am 1 1 pisae in | and aped | IhS fSsl | e (133), 
C*a/(>)Sr I ii !;■(.)« I tt hidde | ht ia«ifW I and hell I e <3J). 
HSn holdle) | thJF pes | than !klv:>.y)d\ thj njs | Et5 (sji). 
SS s5re I aiOslU^'l/ | nas she 1 1^ that I Natur t e (447). 

Other vowels are sometimes elided beside e, or rapidly 



On the other hand, an e in the middle of a word is frequently 
pronounced where it would not be in modem English ; as, — 

I ptSy(e) I ta ygw I this h5 I m? jBg t Smint (431). 
Thi Ihros | til Bid, | thi ftost | f/cld I fjiyt (364). 
Jft(i^ I i9 1 15 ehSse I Sr for 1 15 ISk I e (370). 

Several other variations from modern pronunciation occur, 
which practice in readihg will enable the student to become 
familiar with, and practice alone ; as, in the following lines, 
soulis is a trisyllable, and auncestre {autC ster) is a dissyllable. 

iod enbe I and b5 I aiis I that there I In dwell | e (jjl. 
And how I his aun I eksm M I fijlcan | so dlr { e (41). 

There are also a large number of instances in this manuscript 
where the final e of noims and verbs is not pronounced before 
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a consonant, and some instances in tlie case of other parts of 
speech. In this respect, manuscripts vary. 

Many tilings, it may be stated in conclusion, liave been em- 
braced in tlie Introduction, wliicli should, perhaps, more strictly 
have found a place in the notes. But it has seemed, on the whole, 
a more satisfactory arrangement to state by themselves the 
observations that were made on any particular topic, rather than 
leave them scattered up and down various pages ; especially so 
when they are not of interest to all, but to a comparative few. 
The glossary has been made as full as possible, in order to 
reduce the necessity of annotation to the lowest point. If my 
own experience goes for any tiling, nothing is more hnrmful, in 
the editing of an English classic, than notes, whicli, in passages 
at ail obscure, explain, or set out to explain, the meaning of an 
author, when the discovery of the meaning does not depend 
upon the knowledge of a particular fact, or of the sense of a 
particular word, but upon the exercise by the student of his own 
reflective powers. Especially is this true of most points of 
doubtful or disputed interpretation. The student in almost 
every case is certain to take the meaning assigned to the pas- 
sage in the notes, without any thought on his own part ; and, in 
consequence, he loses entirely one of the most desirable results 
of the proper study of an author in one's own tongue, — the 
power of forming independent judgment, the faculty of clearing 
up for one's self difficulties which require for their solution not 
knowledge, but attention and reflection. Notes ouglit to explain 
references to facts-at all obscure ; for facts are infinite, and no 
one has a right to assume that what is familiar to him is neces- 
sarily familiar to others. But with these given, and all uncom- 
mon meanings of words defined, the student should be required 
to find out for himself, in most instances, the sense of his 
author. 

The remarks upon grammar and versification are based almost 
entirely upon Prof. Cliiid's " Observations upon the Language 
of Chaucer," contained in the Memoirs of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, new series, vol. viiL, ^art iL It 
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48 INTRODUCTIOfT. 

is hardly necessary to add, that without the texts and other 
aids furnished by the Chaucer Society, under the "energetic 
direction of Mr. Fumivall, the preparation of an edition of this 
poem, for even the temporary purpose for which it is designed, 
would have been an impossibility. 
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THE PARLAMENT OF FOULES. 



The lyf so short, the craft so long to leme, 
Thassay so sharp, so hard the conqtierynge, 
The dreclful joye alwey that flit so_)'erne, 
Al this mene I be loue, that my felynge 
Astonyeth with his wondyrful werkynge 
So sore iwis, that whan I on hym thynke, 
Nat wot I wel wher that I flete or synke. 

II. 
For al be that I knowe nat Loue in dede, 
Ne wot how that he quitith folk here hyre, 
Yit happith me ful ofte in bokis rede 
Of his myrakhs and his crewel yre ; 
There rede I wel he wil be lord and syre: 
I dar nat seyn, his strokis been so sore. 
But God save swich a lord ; I can na more. 

III. 
Of vsage, what for lust and what for lore, 
On bokis rede I ofte as I _>'0w tolde. 
But wherfore that I speke al this? Nat^ore 
Agon, it happede me for to beholde 
Vpon a bok was write with tetteris olde ; 
And thervpon a certeyn thing to lerne. 
The longe day ful faste I redde and /erne. 
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For out of olde feldys, as men sey, 
Comytli al this newe corn from yzx tq jere ; 
And out of olde bokis, in good fey, 
Comyth al this newe science that men lere. 
Eiit now to purpos as of this matere; — 
To rede forth so gan me to delite 
That al that day methou^^te but a lyte. 



This bok, of which I make mencioun, 
Entytlid was right thus as I schal telle: — 
"Tullyus of the Dreni of Scipion;" 
Chapiteris seuene it hadde of heuene and helle. 
And erthe, and soulis that therein dwelJe, 
Of whiche, as shortly as I can it trete. 
Of his centence I wil ya^ seyn the grete. 



Fyrst tellith it whan Scipion was come 
In Affrik, how he metyth Massynisse, 
That hym for joie in armys hath inome : 
Thanne tellytli he here speche and of the blysse 
That was bctwix hem til the day gan raysse ; 
And how his auncestre, Alirycan so dere, 
Gan in his slep that mght to hym apere. 



[«aoft=. 35. 


[grtlsl greete. 


MS. has c^bdort m^imm. ^^. 


Iwlyth] raelyh 


ientytlSd] eiYlylll. 39- 


[lA^A^I^Pche. 


[right] al, « 


Uiiwii] bet.vij 


[Scifi,m-\K\b\m,. 40. 


[r,V(&iihilth 


\.tha-€ia\<aeKoa. 4'- 


ld.r.\ d««. 
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THE PARLAMENT OF FOULES. 

VII. 
Thanne tellith it, that from a sterry place, 
How Affrycan hath hym Cartage schewid. 
And warnede hym beforn of al his grace, 
And seyde what man, lernyd oCAer lewid, 
That lovith comoiin profyt, we! ithewid, 
He shal into a blysful place wende, 
There as joye is tha.t last withoutyn ende. 



viri. 

Thanne axede he, if folk that here been dede, 
Han lyf and dwellynge in anothir place ; 
And Affrican seyde, Ke, withoutyn drede ; 
And that oure present worldis lyuys space 
Nys but a maner deth, what weye we trace ; 
And rightful folk schul gon aftyr they deye 
To heuene, and schewede hym the galaxye. 



IX. 

Thanne shewede he hym the litel erthe that h 

At regard of the heuenys quantite ; 

And after shewede he hym the nyne speris ; 

And aftyr that the melodye herde he. 

That comyth of thiJke speris thryes thre, 

That welie is of musik and melodye 

In this world here and cause of araionye. 

47. [/«e»l loinda. ij. [aisrWii] wordis. 

48. 1j4<^1 shuld*. 56. 1 j-fl/ajj-i] galylye. 
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Than bad he hym, syn erthe was so lyte, 
And ful of turment and of harde grace, 
That he ne schulde hym in this world delyte : 
Thanne toide he hym, in certeyn _j'eris space, 
That euery sterre shnlde come into his place, 
Ther it was ferst ; and al schulde out of mynde, 
That in this world is don of al mankynde. 



Than preyede hym Scipion to telle hym al 
The weye to come into that heuene blis : 
And he seyde, " Know thyself ferst immortal, 
And loke ay besyjy thow werche and wysse 
To comoun profit, and thow shalt not mysse 
To comyn swiftly to this place deere, 
That ful of biysse is and of soulys cleere. 



"But brekeris of the lawe, soth to seyn. 
And lykerons folk, aftyr tliat they ben dede, 
Schul whirle aboute therthe, alwey in peyne, 
Ty! manye a world be passid out of drede, 
And that for^uyn is here wickid dede ; 
Than shal /^^ey come into this blysful place 
To whiche to comyn God synde us his grace." 



65. MS. reads, And -aias mm-iil dh- 


jf. ef before loidit Bol 


styaatlt and /id qfhardggract. 


73, yrt*^i<]brEkeis, 


M. [rf«] lh=. 


SaI/*«-/WMe« 


71. ti-cij-in.] cypyon. 


gi. [htr, wickid] Ws « 


H- liiHrntrial] ininoniJ. 


83. Sf0«.,\ comjn. 


Ji. [iJo^ ihat. 


S,. AinolmlhiaMS. 
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The day gan fallen, and the derke nyy^t, 
That revith bestis from here besynesse, 
Berafte me my bok for !ak of lyght, 
And to my bedde I gan me for to dresse, 
Fulfyld of thou^/(t and busy heuynesse ; 
For bothe I hadde thyng which that I nolde, 
And ek I ne hadde that thyng that I wolde. 



XIV. 
But fynally my spirit at the laste, 
Forwery of my labour al the day, 
Tok reste, that made me to slepe faste ; 
And in my slep I mette, as ///at I lay, 
How Affrican r^ghX In the same aray 
That Scipion hym saw byfore that tyde, 
Was come and stod ri^^^t at my bedls syde. 



The wery huntere, slepynge in his bed, 

To wode a^n his mynde goth anon ; 

The juge dremyth how his pleis been sped; 

The cartere dremyth how his cartls gon ; 

The riche of gold, the knyght fy^^t with his fon ; 

The syke met he drynkyth of the tunne ; 

The louere met he hath his lady wonne. 

5- 17n,7«l iolwyn. 97. [Scifimii cipion. 

S. \myi biJdA myn setf. 97. [ib™] siy. 

o. «.*.■(■*, nol iD this MS. ■ 101. \hU\ hist 

.1. ^uU before ikyitg, not in thii US. lot. [cari'uj cute [s. 
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XVI. 

I can nat seyn if that the cause were 

For I hadde red of Affrican byforn, 

That made me to mete that he stod there ; 

But thus seyde he : " Thow hast the so wel born 

In lokynge of rayn olde bok to-torn, 

Of whiche Macrobye ronghte nat a lyte, 

That sumdel of thy labour wolde I quyte." 



XVII. 
Cytherea, thow blysful'lady swete ! 
That with thy firbrond dauntist whom thow lest. 
And madist me this sweuene for to mete, 
Be thow myn helpe in this, for thow mayst best ! 
As wisly as I saw the north -north-west, 
Whan I began ray sweuene for to write 
So ^f me myght to ryme and ek tendyte. 

XVIII. 
This forseyde AJIrican me hente anon, 
And forth with hym viito a gate broitf<5te 
Ry^/it of a park, wallid with grene ston ; 
And ouyr the gate with letteris large iwrought 
There were vers iwriten, as me thou^^t, 
On eythir halfe, of ful gret difference, 
Of which I schat now seyn the pleyn sentence ; — 



B. [thtril theere. 
o. [(^ffTn] by-fon 
3. [Cytheria] Cyth 

7. \.witly\ wi«ly. 
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XIX. 

" Thurh me men gon into that blysful place 

Of herlis hele and cledly woundis cure ; 

Tliurh me men gon vnto the welle of grace. 

There grene and lusty May shal euere endure ; 130 

This is the weye to al good auenture ; 

Be glad, thow redere, and thy sorwe of caste ; 

Al opyn am I, passe in, and sped the faste," 



" Thurh me men gon," than spak that othir syde, 
" Vnto the mortal strokis of the spere, 
Of whiche disdayn and daunger is the gyde ; 
There neuere tre shal freiit ne leuys here ; 
This strem _yow leditli to the sorweful were, 
There as the iisch in prysoun is al drye ; 
The eschuyng is only the remedye." 



These vers of gold and blak iwriten were, 
Of whiche I gan astonyd to beholde ; 
For with that on encresede ay my fere. 
And with that othir gan myn herte bolde ; 
That on me hette, that othir dede me colde ; 
No wit hadde I, for errour, for to chese 
To entre or flen, or me to saue or lese. 



1=7, 


ig, 134. [Taar*] Thonv. 


.3?. I^^l^it. 




M«] on-to. 


ijS, rs- not in , his MS. 




Thirty Th=e«. 


no. [rA;«,:.«»y,f]Th«'6h«7ns. 




ofc^tA ouacastt 






,p^k\ spaL 


H.. \.i^iU^\ I w^.yn. 


■35- 
I] J. 


F,(o] Onto. 


MJ. \.^ltKi »hi. 
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XXII. 

Eight as betwixsyn adaraauntis two 
. Of euene my^.^t a pece of yryn set, 
Ne hath no myghx to meue too ne fro, 
For what that on may hale, that othir let, 
Ferde I that nyste whethir me was bet 
To entre or leue, til Affrycan, my gide, 
Me hente and sliof in at the gate wide. 



And seyde, " It stondith writyn in thy face 
Thyn errour, though thow telle it not to me ; 
But dred the not to come into this place ; 
For this writyng nys nothyng ment bi the, 
Ne by non but he Louys serv-aunt be ; 
For thow of loue hast lost thy taste, I gesse. 
As sek man hath of swet and byttyrnesse. 



XXIV. 

" But natheles, althow that thow be dul, 
J^it that thow canst not do y\l mayst thow se ; 
For manye a man that may nat stonde a pul, 
It likyth hym at wrastelyng for to be, 
And demyn/it, wher he do bet or he ; 
And there if thow hast cunnyng for tendite, 
I shal the shewe mater of to wryte." 

51. [irfjbest. 160. [(Sf ftuif] Ibyn Mat. 

54. WA Ne. 161. \hMh\ hat. 

54. [fafcflgalis. 167. (*3i/l haddist. 

.SJ. iac^dUk-\ sunt. 168. Wi for. 

159. \!^vau„£\ s=™audt. 
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With that niyn hand he tok in his anon, 

0£ whiche I comfort kaughte, and wente in faste. 

But Lord ! so was I glad and wel begon ! 

For oueral where that I mynne eyen caste, 

Were treis clad with leuys that ay shal laste, 

Eche in his kinde of colour fressli and greene 

As eraeroude, that joy it was to seene. 



The byldere ok, and ek the hardy assh, 
The pilere elm, the cofere vnto carayne, 
The box tre pipere, holm to whippis lasch. 
The saylynge fyr, the cipresse deth to pleyne. 
The shetere ew, the asp for shaftys pleyne, 
The olyue o£ pes, and ek the dronke vyne. 
The victor palm, the laurer to deuyne. 



A gardyn saw I ful of blosniy bowys, 
Vpon a ryuer in a grene mede. 
There as that swetnesse eueremore Jnow is, 
Widi flouris white, blewe, andjelwe, and re 
And colde welle stremys, nothyng dede. 
That swymyn £ul of smale fischis lite, 
With fynnys rede and skalis syluyr bry^Ate. 

o, [«w/iw-fl cgnloit 'j bs my blospemy. 
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XXVIII. 
On euery bow the bryddis herde I synge, igo 

With voys of aungel in here armonye ; 
Some besyede hem here bryddis forth to brynge ; 
The Htele conyes to here pley gupne hye ; 
And ferthere al aboute I gan aspye 
The dredful ro, the buk, and hert and hynde, 195 

Squyrelis, and bestis smale of gentil kynde. 

XXIX. 

Of instrumentis of stringis in acord 

Herde I so pleye a rauyshing swetnesse, 

That God, that makere is of al and lord, 

Ne herde rieuere betyr, as I gesse : 200 

Therwith a wynd — onethe it myght be lesse — 

Made in the leuys grene a noyse softe 

Acordaunt to the bryddis song alofte. 



The eyr of that place so attempre was. 
That neuere was greuaunce of hot ne cold ; 
There was ek euery holsum spice and gras ; 
Ne no man there may waxe sek ne old ; 
Fit was there joye more a thousand fold 
Than man can telle, ne neuere was it nyghte, 
But ay cler day to any manys syghte. 



[Sow] Sp. 


2=6. [^«]gr«>. 






K.7. A'l warning 


lilhisMS 


laringiii SUengil. 


=07. [;*«., «^, u 


«xt]mar 


w&. 


3dB. [Ik<niiand\ t 




lO"-] erthe. 


109. [™«] violdt. 




[wml'-^t^ 


.iD.[Mjr]ony. 
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XXXI. 
Vndyr a tre besyde a welle I say 
Cupide oure lord his anvis forge and file ; 
And at his fel his bowe al redy lay ; 
And wel his doughtyr temperede al the whyle 
The hedis in the welle, and with hire wile 
She couchede hem aftyr as they shulde serve, 
Some for to sle, and some to wounde and kerve. 



xxxir. 

Tho was I war of Plesaunce anon ryght, 

And of Aray, and Lust, and Curteysie, 

And of the Craft that can and hath the myght 220 

To don by force a wight to do folye ; 

Disfigurat was she, I nyl nat lye ; 

And by hemself vndyr an ok, I gesse. 

Saw I Delyt that stod with Gentilesse. 



I saw Beute withoutyn any atyr, 
And Kouthe full of game and jolyte, 
FooMiardynesse, and Flaterye, and Desyr, 
Messagerye, and Meede, and o//(er thre ; 
Here namys shul not here be told for me ; 
And vpon pjleris grete of jasper longe, 
I saw a temple of bras ifounded stronge. 
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Aboute that temple daunsedyn alwey 

Wemen inowe, of whiche some ther were 

Fayre of hemself, and some of hem were gay; 

In kirtelis al discheuele wente they there ; 235 

That was here ofEys alwey jer bejere ; 

And on the temple of dovis white and fayre 

Saw I syttynge manye an hundred peyre. 

XXXV. 

Byfore the temple dore ful sobyrly 

Dame Pes sat with a curtyn in hire hond ; 240 

And by hire syde, wondyr discretly, 

Dame Pacience syttynge there I fond 

With face pale vpon an hil of sond ; 

And aldirnext, withinne and ek withoute, 

Byheste and Art, and of here folk a route. 245 



XXXVI. 

Witliinne the temple, of sykys hote as fyr 
I herde a swow that gan aboute renne ; 
Whiche sikis were engendrid with desyr, 
That madyn euery auter for to brenne 
Of newe flaume : and wel espyed I thenne. 
That a! the cause of sorwe that they drye 
Cam of the bittere goddesse Jelosye. 

5. [kirtilkS kerttlis. 246. [*=/el hoolE- 

5. \.)srr]yt.ta. nb. [^^] fuyr. 

,7. [dinfi{\ dowis. 243- \.evgendrid\ engendcrr 

,8. [iwiwrf] hnnderrfe. isi. [a/]alle. 
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XXXVI r. 
The god Priapus saw I, as I wente, 
Withinne the temple in souereyn place stonde, 
In swich aray as whan the asse hym shente, 
With cri be nyghte and with septure in honde : 
Ful besyly men gunne asaye and fonde 
Vpon his hed to sette of sundry hewe 
Gariondis ful of flourrys fresshe and newe. 



And in a priue corner in desport 
Fond I Venus and hire porter Kichesse, 
That was ful noble and hautayn of hyre porte ; 
Derk was that place, but aftyrward lightnesse 
I saw a iyte — vnnethe it my^Ate be lesse; 
And on a bed of gold sche lay to reste, 
Ty! that the bote sunne gan to weste. 



Hyre gilte heris with a goldene thred 
Ibounden were, vntressed as sche lay, 
And nakyd from the brest vp to the hed 
Men mygbte hyre sen ; and, sothly for to say, 
The remenaunt was wel keuered, to my pay, 
Ryght with a subtyl couercheif of Valence ; 
Ther nas no thikkere clothe of defense. 



. MS.hasiubcfore^ui^, 


J70, [myghWs mj'£-Alhe. 


. intndry] sundery. 
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XL, 
The place g?! a thousand sauouris sote, 
And Bacus, god of wyn, sat hire besyde, 
And Ceres next, that doth of hungir bote j 
And, as I seyde, amyddis lay Cypride, 
To wham on kneis two _)^jnge folk there cryde 
To ben here helpe ; but thus I let hem lye, 
And ferthere in the temple I gan espie 



That, in dispit of Dyane the chaste, 

Ful manye a bowe ibroke hyng on the wal 

Of maydenys, swiche as gunne here tymys waste 

In hyre seruyse ; ipeynted was oueral 

Ful manye a story, of whiche I touche shal 2S5 

A fewe, as of Caliste, and Athalante, 

And manye a mayde of whiche the name I wante. 



Semyramis, Candace, and Hercules, 
Biblis, Dido, Thisbe and Piramus, 
Tristram, Isoude, Paris, and Achilles, 
Eleyne, Cleopatre, and Troilus, 
Silla, and ek the modyr of Romulus : — 
Alle these were peyntid on that othir syde, 
And al here loue, and in what plyt they deyde. 

174- [/i»u<i^] Itiousenl. ^%^. [un.Jwer:. 

176, ICertj] sereis. aS6, ICslUu] Calyole. 
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XLIII. 
Whan I was come a^n vnto the place 
That I of spak, that was so sole and grene, 
Forth we!k I tho my seluyn to solace : 
Tho was I war wher that ther sat a quene, 
That, as of lyght the someris sunne siiene 
Passith the sterre, right so ouermesure 
She fayrere was than an- creature. 



XLIV. 

And in a launde, vpon an hil of fiouris, 
Was set this noble goddesse Nature ; 
Of braunchis were hire hallis and hire bouris 
Iwrought after hire cast and hire mesure ; 
Ne there was foul that comyth of engendrure, 
That they ne were al prest in hire presence 
To take hire dom and ^ve hire audyence. 



For this was on seynt Valentines day, 

Whan euery bryd comyth there to chese his make, 310 

Of euery kynde that men thynke may ; 

And that so huge a noyse gan they make. 

That erthe, and eyr, and tre, and euery lake 

So ful was, that onethe was there space 

For me to stonde, so ful was al the place. 315 

3- r^fWNjrJ queene. 305. [/vr^iffA/^ 1-wrougEL 

19- liye^fl lygll- JOS' l-nrnirt] mesuris. 

.9. [i»^«] sunnys. 309- l.VaUHt!«,i\ Volantynyt 

,., Uny-itmy. 3T3, l*»f(]h6UBe. 
4. 30J, 307. Id lh:se Unes, kirt ap- 
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XLVL 
And right as Aleyn in the Pleynt of Kynde 
Deuyseth Natur in aray and face ; 
In swich aray men myghte hire there fynde. 
This nobii emperesse, ful of grace, 
Bad euery foul to take his owene place, 
As they were wont alwey, from >'er to ^ere, 
Seynt Valentines day to stondyn there. 



That is to seyn, the foulis of rauyne 

Were heyest set ; and thanne the foulis smale, 

That etyn as hem nature wolde enclyne. 

As werm, or thyng of whiche I telle no tale ; 

And watyr fou! sat loweste in the dale ; 

But foul that lyuyth be sed sat on the grene, 

And that so fe!e that wondyr was to sene. 

XLVIII. 
There myghte men the ryal egle fynde, 
That with his sharpe !ok persith the sunne ; 
And othere eglis of a iowere kynde 
Of whiche that clerkis wel deuyse cunne : 
Ther was the tiraunt with his federys dunne 
And greye, I mene the goshauk that doth pyne 
To bryddis for his outrageous rauyne. 
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XLIX. 
The gentyl faucon, that with his feet distraynyth 
The kyngis hand ; the hardy sperhauk eke. 
The quaylis foo ; the merlyon that paynyth 
Hymself ful ofte the larke for to seke ; 340 

There was the dove with hire eyen meke ; 
The jelous swan a^tis hire deth that syngith ; 
The oule ek that of deth the bode bryngyth. 



The crane, the geaunt, with his trompis soun, 

The thef the choughe, and ek the jangelynge pye, 345 

The skomynge jay, the elis fo heroun, 

The false lapwynge ful of trecherye, 

The starlyng that the conseyl can bewreye, 

The tame ruddok and the coward kyte, 

The kok that orioge is of thorpis lyte, 350 



The sparwe Venus sone, the nyhtyngale 
That clepith forth the grene leuys newe ; 
The swalwe, mortherere of the bees smale 
That makyn hony of fiouris fresshe of hewe j 
Tlie wedded turtil with hire herte trewe ; 
The pokok with his aungelis federys bryghte ; 
The fesaunt, skornere of the cok be nyghte. 
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The wakyr goos, the cokkow euere vnkynde, 

The popynjay ful of delicasye, 

The drake stroyere of his owene kynde, 

The stork the wrekere of avouterye, 

The hote cormeraunt of gloteiiye, 

The rauen wys, the crowe with vois of care, 

The throstel old, the frosty feldefare. 



LIII. 
What shuide I seyn ? Of foulys euery kynde 365 
That in this world hath federis and stature, 
Men myghtyn in that place assembled fynde 
Byfore the noble goddesse Nature : 
And eueriche of hem dede his besy cure 
Betiygneiy to chese or for to take, 370 

By hire acord, his formel or his make, 



LIV. 
But to the poynL Nature held on hire bond 
A formele egle, of shap the gentilleste, 
That euere she among hire werkis fond, 
The moste benynge and the goodlieste : 
In hire was eueri vertu at his reste 
So fer forth, that Nature hire self hadde biysse 
To !oke on hire, and ofte hire bek to kysse. 
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Nature the viker of the Almyghty Lord, 

That hot, cold, heuy, lyght, and nioyst, and dreye, 380 

Hath knyt with euene noumberis of acord, 

In esy voys gan for to speke and seye, 

" Foiilis, tak hed of my centence, I preye ; 

And for_j'Oure ese in fortheryng of ^oure nede, 

As faste as I may speke I wil ^ow spede, 385 



"Fe knowe wel how, seynt Valentines day, 
By my statute and thurh my governaunce. 
Ye. come for to chese and fle _)'oure wey 
With makis as I prike j'ow with plesaunce : 
But natheless my ryghtful ordenaunce 
May I nat breke, for al this world to W7nne, 
That he that most is worthi shal beg3Tine. 

LVri. 
"The terslet egle, as that_>'e knowe ful wel 
The foul ryal, aboue yow in degre, 
The wyse and worthi, secre, trewe as stel, 
Whiche I haue formyd, as y^ may wel se, 
In euery part as it best likyth me, — 
It nedith not his shap_j'ow to deuyse, — 
He shal ferst chese and spekyn in his gyse. 

J79. \thtviktr0f\^K^':<i. 38). [«Br*:ihorw. 

jSo. an^before xtoyst, not in any MS. 333. \chtst-\ cheese. 
334. [jwff-ff before jstf],>-ore. 3S'>- !?ci^] ^-outs. 

}86. [fai»/j«j] Volanlynys. 399. l£.4«i] schese. 
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LVIII. 
" And aftyr hym by ordre shul ye chese, 400 

Af£yr ^oure kyiide, eueriche as yow lykyth. 
And as_}'oure hap is shul_ye wynne or lese; 
But which of ^ow that lone most entrikyth 
God synde hym hire that sorest for hym sykyth;" — 
And therwithal the tersel gan she calle 405 

And seyde, " My sone, the choys is to the falle. 

LIX. 
" But, natheles, in this condicioun 
Mot be the choys of euerich that is here, 
That she agre to his eleccioun. 
What so he be, that shulde ben hire fere; 410 

This is Dure vsage alwey_yer byj/ere, 
And who so may at this tyme haue his grace, 
In blisful tyme he cam into this place." 

LX. 
With hed enclyned and with humble chere 
Tills ryal tersel spak and tariede noht: — 415 

" Vnto my souereyn lady and not my fere 
I chese and ches, with wil and herte and thought, 
The formel on_)'oure hond, so wel iwrou^i4t, 
Whos I am a!, and euere wil hire serue. 
Do what hire list, to do me lyue or sterve. 420 
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LXL 

" Besekynge hire of merci and of grace, 
As she that is my lady souereyne, 
Or let me deye present in this place ; 
For, certis, longe I may nat lyue in payne, 
For in myn herte is korvyn euery veyne ; 
And hauynge only reward to my trouthe, 
My deere herte, haue of my wo sum routhe. 



"And if that I to hyre be founde vntrewe, 
Disobeysaunt, or wilful necHgent, 
Auauntour, or in proces loue anewe, 
I preye to ^w this be my jugement. 
That with these fouUs I be al to-rent, 
That like day that euere she me fynde 
To hire vntrewe, or in my gilt vnkynde. 



"And syn that hire louyth non so wel as I, 
Albe that she me neuere of loue behette, 
Thanne. ouhte she be myn thurh hire mercy, 
For othir bond can I non on hire knette ; 
Ne neuere for no wo ne shal I lette 
To seruyn hire, how fer so that she wende. 
Say what_>'OW liste, my tale is at an ende," 



9. [Daobtysaamii Dishobeysiiunt. 437. Vhrn-Ki thnui 

4. [n-ir*™-] VDlrere. 44>. [;«/<] l=ste. 
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Ryght as the fresshe rede rose newe 

A^n the somyr sunne coloured is, 

Ryght so for shame al wexen gan the hewe 

Of tills formel whan that she herde al this ; 

She neythir answerde wel ne seyde amys, 

So sore abashat was she, tyl that Nature 

Seyde, " Doughter, drede the nat, I the assure." 



Anothir tersel egle spak anon 

Of lower kynde and seyde, " That shal nat be ; 

I loue hire bet than^^je don, be seynt John, 

Or at the leste I loue as wel as ^e. 

And longere have seruyd hire in my degre ; 

And if she shulde haue louid for long louynge, 

To me alone hadde ben the gerdonynge. 

LXVI. 
" I dar ek seyn, if she me fynde fals, 
Vnkynde, jangelere, or rebel any wise, 
Or gelous, do me hangyn by the hals ; 
And but I bere me in hire seruyse. 
As wel as that my wit can me suffyse. 
From poynt to poynt hyre honour for to saue, 
Tak ye my lif and al the good I haue." 



<4J. O^jiie] frosche. 4S4. (-tiKl a. 
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The thridde tercel egle answerde tho, 
" Now, sirys, ^e seen the lytil leyser here ; 
For euery foul cryeth out to ben ago 
Forth with his raak or with his lady dere : 
And ek Nature hireself ne wil not here, 
For taryinge here, not half that I wolde seye, 
And but I speke I mot for sorwe deye. 



" Of long seniyse auante I me nothing ; 

But as possible is me to deye to day 

For wo, as he that hath ben languysshyng 

This twenty ^er, and as wel happyn may, 

A man may setuyn bet and more to pay 

In half a jer, althow it were no more. 

Than sum man doth that hath seruyd ful ^rore. 



" I sey not this by me, for I ne cari 
Do no seniyse that may my lady plese ; 
But I dar seyn I am hire treweste man 
As to my dom, and fayneste wolde hire ese : 
At shorte wordis, til that deth me sese, 
I wil ben heris, whether I wake or wynke. 
And trewe in al that herte may belhynke. 
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"Of al my lyf, syn that day I was born, 

So genti! pte in loue or othir thyng 485 

Ne herde neuere no man me beforn, 

Whoso that hadde leyser and cunnyng 

For to reherse hyre cher and hire spekyng : " 

And from the morwe gan this speche laste, 

Tyl dounward drow tlie sunne wondir faste. 490 



Lxxr. 
The noyse,of foulis for to ben delyuered 
So loude ronge, " Haue don and lat vs wende," 
That wel wende I the wode hadde at to-sI}Tiered ; 
" Cum of," they cride, " alias, ^-e wil vs shende ! 
Whan shal jiQure cursed pletynge haue an ende ? 495 
How shulde a juge ej-thir partie leue 
For y^ or nay withoutyn othir preue ? " 



Lxxri. 

The goos, the cokkow, and the doke also, 
Socryede, "kekkek," "kokkow,""quekquek,"oi 
That thurh myne erys the noyse wente tho. 
The goos seyde, "Al this nys not worth a flye I 
But I can shappe herof a remedie, 
And I wil seyn my verdit fayre and swythe 
For watyi foul, who so be wroth or biythe." 



HosledbyGoOgle 
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LXXIir. 
" And I for werm foul," seyde the lewd kokkow, 505 
" And I wil of myn owene autorile, 
For comun spede tak on me the charg now ; 
For to deliuere vs is gret charite," 
"Ke may abide a while ^it, parde," 
Quod the turtil, " if it be joure wille 510 

A wight may speke, hym were as fayr ben styllS, 

LXXIV. 
" I am a sed foul, on the onworthJeste, 
That wot I wel, and litil of cunnynge ; 
But bet is that a wyhtis tunge reste, 
Than entirmetyn hym of swich doinge, 515 

Of which he neythir rede can ne synge ; 
And who so doth, ful foule hymself acloyith, 
For offys vncommyttyd ofte anoyeth." 



Nature, which that alwey hadde an ere 

To murmur of the lewednesse blynde, 520 

With facound voys seyde, " Hold j-oure tungis there, 

And I sha! sone, I hope, a conseyl fynde 

yow to delyuere and from this noyse vnbynde : 

I charge of euery flok that ye on calle 

To seyn the verdit for yow foulys alle." 525 

>j. lnjidi] quod. St;. lstmcK\ suhe. 

ij. [!ewri'\lo\. 51a. i^^Bjv] fyode. 
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LXXVI. 

Assentid were to this conclusioun 
The briddis a!le, and Eoulis of rauyne 
Han chosyn fyrst, by playn eleccioun, 
The terselet of the faucon to diffyne 
Al here centence, as hem Icste to termyne ; 
And to Nature liym gunne to presente ; 
And she acceptylh hym with glad entente. 



The terslet seyde thanne in this manere : — ■ 
" Ful hard were it to proue by resoun 
Who louyth best this genti! formele here, 
For euerych hath swich repiicacioun 
That non by skillis may been brought adoun : 
I can not se that argumenlis avayle ; 
Thanne semyth it there muste be batayle." 



"Al redy," quod these egHs tercels tho. 

" Nay, siris," quod he, " if that I durste it seye, 

Ke don me wrong, my tale is not ido ; 

For, siris, ne takith not agref, I preye, 

It may not gon, as yt wolde, in this weye : 

Oure is the yoys that ban the charg on honde, 

And to the jugis dom ye motyn stonde. 
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LXXIX. 
" And, therfore, pes ! I seye. As to my wit, 
Me wolde thynke how that the worthiest 
Of knighthod, and letigest hath vsed it, 
Most of estat, of blod the gentilleste. 
Were sittyngest for hire if that hire leste : 
And of these thre she wot hireself, I trowe, 
Whiche that he be, for it is light to knowe." 



LXXX. 
The watyr foulis han here hedis leid 
Togedere, and of a short auysement, 555 

Whan euerryche hadde his large gole seyd, 
They seydyn sothly al be on assent, 
How that the goos with hire facounde gent, 
That so desyrith to pronounce oure nede, 
Shal telle oure tale, and preyede God hyre spede. 560 



LXXXT. 

And for these watyr foulis tho began 

The goos to speke, and in hire kakelynge 

She seyde, " Pes, now tak kep euery man. 

And herkenyth which a resoun 1 shal brynge I 

My wit is sharp, I lone no taryinge ; 565 

I seye I rede hym, thow he were my brothir. 

But she wil loue hym, let hym take anothir. 
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LXXXIL 
" Lo, here a perfit resoun of a goos I " 
Quod tho the sperhauk ; " Neuere mot she the I 
Lo I sich it is to haue a tunge loos 1 
Now, parde, fol, yet were it bet for the 
Han holde thy pes than sliewyd thy nysete : 
It lyCh nat in his wit ne in his wille, 
Bui: soth is seyd, a fol can not be stille." 



LXXXIIL 

The laughter ros of gentil foulis a!Ie, 
And right anon the sed foul chosyn hadde 
Tlie turti! trewe, and gunne hire to hem calle, 
And preyede hire to seyn the sotbe sadde 
Of this matere, and axsede what she radde. 
And slie answerde that pleynly hire entente 
She wolde shewe and sothly what she mente. 



580 



LXXXIV. 
" Nay, God forbede a louere shiilde chaunge 1 " 
The turtil seyde and wex for shame al red ; 
" Thow that his lady euere more be straunge. 
Fit lat hym serue hire til that he be ded. 585 

For sothe I preyse nat the gosis red ; 
For thow sclie deyede I wolde non othir make ; 
I wil ben hire til that the deth me take." 
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S7J- ["■'■'J niyBh. 




5S1. rV before 


574. WbBn. 




SSj. UurtU] 


575. U^-eU^ ™] Is, 




s%i.aiT,aii 


S76 [rvAarigh. 
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THE FAFLAME^'T OF FOULES. Jg 

LXXXV. 

" Wei bordit," quod the doke, "by myn hat 1 

That men shul louyn.alwey causeles ! 590 

Who can a resouti fynde or wit in that ? 

Dauiisith he murye that is myrtheles ? 

Who shulde rekke of that ys recheles ? 

Kek, kek,"_>'it seith the doke ful wel and fayre, 

" There been mo sterris, God wot, tlian a payre." 595 



" Now, fye, cherl," quod the gentil terselet, 
" Out of the donghil cam that word ful ri^^t : 
Thow canst nat seen what thyng is wel beset ; 
Thow farst by loue as oulys don by lyght ; 
The day hem blent, but wel they sen be nyght ; 
Thy kynde is of so iowe a wrechednesse, 
That what loue is, thow canst nat seen ne gesse," 



■Tho gan the kokkow putte hym forth in pres. 
For foul that etith werm, and seyde blyue : 
" So I," quod he, " may haue my make in pes, 605 
I reche nat how longe thatj-e stryue ; 
Lat eche of hem ben soleyn ai here lyiie ; 
This is my red, syn they may nat acorde ; 
This shorte lessoun neditli nat recorde." 



S43. This line leads m MS, What 6co. (itrf «/] nygh. 

dtiddi I rekkt a/ krM &at it 60: IwrKird-Knr] ivRcludnue. 

59*- W''] 5=y- *>4- 1%«1 Uyiit 

$96, [ItriiLrfi Unlel. 
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THE PARLAMENT OF FOULES. 
LXXXVIII. 

"Ke, have the glotoun fild inow his paunche, 6io 

Thaniie are we wel ! " seyde the merlioun, 

" Thow mortherere of the heysoge on the braunche 

That broughte the forth I thow reufulles glotoun ! 

Lyue ihow soleyn, wermis corupcioun ! 

For no fors is of lak of thy nature ; 615 

Go, lewed be thow, whil that the world may dure." 



" Now pes," quod Nature, " I comaunde here, 

For I haue herd al _j'Oure opynyoun. 

And in effect y\X be we neuere the nere ; 

But fynally, this is my condusioun, 

That she hireself shal han the eleccioun 

Of whom hire lest, who so be wroth or biythe ; 

Hym that she cheest, he slial hire han as swithe. 



" For syn it may not here discussid be 
Who louyth hire best, as seyth the terselet, 
Thanne wil 1 don hire this fauour, that she 
Shal han ryght hym on whom hire herte is set : 
And he hire that his herte hath on hire knyt : 
Thus juge I, Nature, for I may not lye 
To non estat, I haue non othir eye. 





6!3- Uh^d\ 




623. [«J ». 




61 s- \ft>-Kht 


[»«^rfl.Dt. 


627. rys^i M 


Iwh, 10 ii -arolk or blylht\ & 


61,. {«*>«] 


who be wroth « blylhe. 
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THE PARLAMENT OF FOULES. 8l 

XCI. 
" But as for conseyl for to chese a make, 
If I were Resoun, certis thanne wolde I 
Conseyle yovf the ryal tersel take, 
As seyde the terselet fill skylfully. 
As for the gentilleste and most worthi, 635 

Which I haue wrought so wel to my plesaunce, 
That it to_)'ow oughte ben a suffisaunce," 



XCIL 
With dredful vois the formel tho answerde : 
" My rightful lady, goddesse of Nature, 
Soth is that I am euere viidyr _)'Oure _>'erde. 
Like as is eueriche other creature, 
And mot ben _)'Oure whil that my lyf may dure ; 
And therfore grauntyth me my ferste bone, 
And myn entent I wil yow seyn right sone." 



" I graunte it jvow," quod she, and right anon 645 

This formel egle spak in this degre : 

" Almyghty queen, vnto this ^er be gon, 

I axe respit for to a vise me. 

And aftyr that to haue my choys al fre : 

This al and sum that I wil speke and seye ; 650 

Ke gete no more, althow y& do me deye. 

7, ThiElinein MS. read?, TKaltsysvi 644. [/ lait yaw sryn rigkl iimri Ihll 
o. [ii]ist 64S- [riififl that. 
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THE PARLAMENT OF FOVLES. 
XCIV. 
" I wil nat serue Venus ne Cupide, 
Forsothe as_>'it, be no manere weye." 
"Now syn it may non othirwise betyde," 
Quod tbo Nature, " here is no more to seye : 655 

Thanne wolde I that these fouhs were aweye, 
Eche with his make, for taryinge lengere here ; " 
And seyde hem thus, as y^ shul aftyr here. 



"To^w speke \,y& fersletis," quod Nature, 

" Beth of good herte and seni)^h atle thre ; — 660 

A_>'er nis nat so longe to endure; — 

And eche of jow peyne hym in his degre 

For to do wel, for, God wot, quyt is she 

From _j'0w this y^x, what aftyr so befalle ; 

This entyrmes is dressid forjow alle." 665 



And whan this werk al brought was to an ende. 

To euery foule Nature ^af his make, 

By euene acord, and on here weye they wende : 

But, lurd ! the blisse and joye that they make ! 

For ech gan othir in his wyngis take, 

And with here nekkis eche gan othyr wynde, 

Thankynge alwey the noble queen of kynde. 
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THE PARLAMENT OF FOULES. 83 

xcvn. 

But fyrst were chosyn foulis for to synge, 

As^ver bejer was alwey here vsance 

To synge a roundele at here departynge, 675 

To don to Nature honour and plesaunce ; 

The note, I trow, imakid was in Fraunce ; 

The wordis were swiche as_ye may fynde 

The nexte vers, as I now haue in mynde. 



Now welcom somer, wiili ihy sunne softe, 
That hast this wiiitres wethres ovcrshake, 
And driven away the longe nightcs blake 1 

Saynt Valentine, that art ful hye on lofre, 
Thus syiigen smale foules for thy sake ; 

Wcl han Ihey cause for to gladen ofte ; 
Sith eche of hem recovered hath his make, 
Ful blisful may they singe when they awake. 



And with the shoufyng, whan the song was 
The foulis madyn at here fiyght awey, 
I wok, and othir bookys tok me to 
To rede vpon ; and jit I rede alwey 
In hope iwis to rede so sum day, 
That I shal mete surathyng for to fare 
The bet, and thus to rede I nil nat spare. 

Sj*. [*«■*) the. 6&). Tkal btfore tht in 

677- 1"™] "eve- 69=- Ukir\ olLiew. 
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NOTES. 
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oE Chaucei'e I 



I. This lirst line is simply a variation of the phrase, "Lite is short, art is long," 

ch has come dowD to us from Greek and Roman writers. 

13, 14. The phrase, " But G<d save swilh a lor<l," is Ihe object o£ "sej-D." The 

lem conslruttion would omit (he negative "nat;" and the pass^e would read, 

can but say, God save such a lord." 

ii. The Drtm of ScipioH. For an amount and traoslalion of this, see Introduc- 

>,p. II fF. 



73. ImmiiTlal. All of the MSS., eKcept A and E, rea.l vterM; bm the L-ilin 
shovia immcrlnl to be correct. Chancer had read his author, if the oopj-ists of (he 
MSS. had nol. 

All allusions from the filth 10 Ihe twelfth verses inclu^ve can be understood by 
consuhins Ibe translation of "The Dream of Scipio" in the Introduction. 

S5. Tlis three Unes which begin with line 3; were pinnted out in NeUs aid 
Qu^rii!, 1st Series, Vol. vii.. No. 187, by a correspondert, J. M. B. of Tunbridge 
Wells, as being taken from Dante : — 



Dalls falid 
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COTTespondenL 

Island of Cylhsia m the Mediten 



NOTES. 

was a1»i puinled oi 



" Thou glader* oE the Mount of Cithetoun." 

Beside the instances from Chaucer and Boccaccio in Ihe presen 
lion of the same nsage in the following references : — 

Roman de la Rose, L i6i9I. Michel u. ito; 1. i;S6i, M^oni: 
Gottfried von Strassburg, Tristran, 1, 4S06 (Bechslein i, 16S), 

127 ff. See Introduction, p.jifE. 

" E poiclie la sua mano alia mil pose 
Con lielo volto, ond' io mi eonfortai." — In/eri 
TiiDslattd by Longfellow ; — 



173. Triil clad iBilk teuys lAai ay ikal laitt. This description o 
nty-siith stanza waa directly imitated by Spenser in the first earn 
>kDf "The Faery Queen," For the sake of comparison, Spenser's 

" Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy, 
The sayling pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-propp ehne, the poplar never diy. 
The buUder oake, sole king of fotrests all, 



Thelii 



sage, the liire that vreepeth still. 
The wiQow, wome of forlome paramours. 
The eugh obedient to the benders will, 
The birch for thai tes, Ihe sallow for Ihe mill. 
The mirrhe sneete bleedlot; in the bitter wound 
The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 
The fruitful olive, and the ptatane round. 
The carver holme, the maple seeldom inward soui 

ng of the I 
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NOTES. 89 

mingled his own obsemtiDna wilh the knowledge gaioed Iiom booka, the following 
delalla aregivep of each: — 

176. Thi fylderr ok. The oak is spoken of specially as the "builder," torn ila 

durable. In the buildidg of houles, it has now generally given way in Great Britain 
to pine andlir; but this did not take place till several centuries after Chaucer's death. 

176. Tilt kardy asiA. Theosh seems to have been called "hardy" on account of 
the toughness of the wood, which has caused it la be chosen for instruments or fur 
parts of machinery that are obliged to undergo the gtraiii of sudden shocks. It was 

modem times. The AnElo-Saxon word aic not only meant the ash, but also the 
spear that was made of iL 

177. Tki film elta, tlu cn/tri mtt carajme. The elm was called the " pillar," 

carrion," because cofEns were made oE it, Evelyn rejets to this me of it in his 
"Sylva;" and "in many parts o£ England," says Loudon,"'and particularly about 
London, it is employed for colSns." 

173. The box-tree Pipert. The boi was so calledfromlhefad that musical instru- 
ments weie made from it. Among the Latin poets, iuxus, the boi-iree, was a syn- 



179. The sa^s''S' fy- Tliefirreceiveditsnaraeof "8ailing"frnmlhefictlhat 
spars, oars, and Ills masts of vessels, at least of the smaller vasMls, were and are 

179. The cifrtti! deth le phym. From the fact of the cypress being conslinlly 

ciated with grief for the dead. 

iSd. The shcleri cw. The yew is the " shooter," because il was the tree, above all 
others, from whose wood bows were made. So valuable was it in this point of view, 
that statutes were passed forbidding ils etportalian, and compelling trading-vessels 

iSo. Tki aspe/arsha/lyi fleyae. The asp is the aspen, or trembling-leaved poplar 
{Pffuliu trennila). Gerard in his " Herbal" (i;97), speaking of the names it bears 

also be called Tremble, after the French name, considering it is the matter whereof 

wagging." Ascham, in his *'To]topliilus" (r54}}, mentions fifteen kinds of woods 
wluch were used for shafts; and among these is the aspen. He does not, houiever. 

Still it is evident, that, in his time, the asp was the wood generally preferred by bov^ 
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iSi, .3j. Tlie alliisioiis lo ihe oU»e aa ihe emblem of peace, and lo the palm as the 
emblem of victory, are tog well and widely know to need any Ibbi more than 

"The reader," says Bell, "will observe the life and sfirit which Ihe personifica- 

Sosaetli'a translation o£ which will be tomid in the Introduction, p. 17 ff, 

Voluptas, or Pleasure, as is seen from Ibe <»nespiii]ding paasage in Boccacda. 

:2s. Olhan-lhrt. In Boccacdsibe"olherthtee'' are Audacity.Gloiing, and Pimps; 
and Ihey ate, perhaps, Ihe oues reiencd 10 by Chaucer. The objection to this how- 

137. Davis. In ancient mythology, Ihe birds sacred to Venus were the dove, the 
ftparrow, the awan, the swallow, and the wiy-neck, 

a40- Da-mtPetsiUivitkaciirt^niitkirekaitd. '^ Peace sits before the temple-gau, 

lanlry. She holds a curtain in her hand, perhaps because retinemeni of manners, the 

to can be found in the (iisl book of the "Fasti "ol Ovid, line 4>5 2- Oiancer must 
have been familiar with the adyenture as told by the Roman poet, as well as the 

What is meant by Ihe word it is bard to determine. Mi. rumivall su^ests Phiehus. 
It is only in this manuEcript that Ibis reading, which seems to be a biundet of tbe 

a6i. Venus and her porter Rkhtsst^ In Ihe description of the Temple of Venus 
in "The Knieblea Tale," whidi should be compared with this, Idleness acts as the 

tbe Rose," Hue 573 (line l^t, Michel). Riches kepi Ihe way to Ihe castle wilbia tbe 
garden, in which Free Welcotning; was shut up (line 10S05, Michel). 

177. Cyfride. Tbe name of Cypride (Laiin Cypris, Cypridis) was given to Venus 
by the later Latin poets, because the Island of Cyprus was represented as one of her 
favorite dwellings, and was widely celebrated for the worship paid to her. The 
!n Ceres, Ihe goddess of agriculture and fiuit. 
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fives of Ihose nliose broken bows hanging on tiie wall denoted Ihat Ihey had lefl the 
service of Diana, the goddesi ol chaslity and the chase, for thai oC Venu^ are Callislo 
and Alalanta, The sloiy of CallisID, the daugblet of Lykaonof Atcadia, and her 
cooveruon into the conslellalion of Ihe Gieat Bear, is told by Ovid in tlie ^ecimd 
book of the "Fasti," lines I5i-i<): : that o( Alalanta, and Ihe (ranaformatiOD of hetselt 
and her husband ioto liona, is tohl by Venua to Adonis in the tenth book of Ovid's 
" Metamorphoses," lines ^60-707. About Semirimis,tbewi£eof Xinus, aad legendary 

UcentiousuEss, which are fieqoently lefeired to by the Latin writers. Caiidace seems 
to be Cauace, the daughter oi .£dIus. wliose goilty love for her brother Macarcns 
gave rise to the eleventh epistle olOvijB"HernideB,'' This ejBstle has been translated 
into EngUsh by Dtyden. It appears Irooi the correspooding passes in Eotiaccio, 
Ih^t Hercules is ioEroduced nu account of his love for lole, which was in the end the 
caiue of his death, through the jealouiy oE his wife, Dejanira. The story of Biblis, 

ninth book of the " Metamorphoses," The story of Dido, Ihe Queen of Carthage, is 
not only found in Virgil, but her letter 10 ^neas forms the seventh epistle of Ihs 
" Heroides." The account of Pyiamna and Thlsbe is given in Ihe fourth book of the 
" Metamorphoses," lines ss-166, but is belter known to English readers from Shake- 
speare's play of the " Midsummer-Nisht's Dream." The love of Tristram for Isoude, 
the wife of bis uncle Mark, King of Cornwall, and the adventures and misfortunes 
to which It gave rise, form one of the most famous legends connected with King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. Paris, Achilles, and Helen bekn^ 
to the Homeric epic of the Trojan war; Troilus. Co the middle-age version of Ibe 
same story, Cleopatra, the Queen of Egypt, is the only historical character found 
in the entire lisL It is uncertaio who was meant by Silla. There were two persons 
of the name of Scylla, both of whom are celebrated by Ovid, and either of whom 
may have been iiilcnded, Oi il may, perhaps, bi; the same as Silvia (or Rhea 
Silvia), "the modyr of Romulus," in the same manner as, In "The House oE 



he story of Troilus and Cres^ida (arms a large independent work, which was 

by Shakespeare the groundurork of his play of the same name. 

•). Sij/nt Valtntixit day. St. Valentine was a priest v^a was put to death at 



His body lies buried in the Church of S 
Sebastian. But the remains of seveml 
lered througlioDt Europe. Tlie melhoi 
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92 /VOTES. 

316. AUyntnlkiPlt^ltfKindc. Ses InlroductLan, pp, 25,16. 

cesses, of birds of lapme, birds ihal feed on seeds, Urda Ihal feed on wonrs, abd 
watofowl. Thcf are all described cither in iccordance ullh popular and poetical 
beliefs in regard 10 Iheir characters and habils. or mora usually nilh an eiacinesa oi 
epithet that tsjuld only have been atlained \f} him who had larelully studied their 
characteristics. This description of Ihe birds, with thai oF (he trees in verse iivi., 
is of itself suBlcient to refote Ihe absurd remitli of Sandrss (see Introduction, p. 14), 
thai Chaucer's knowledge of nature was gained Ibroug^b books. 

In the description of the birds mentioned by Chaucer, the accounts of the habits 
are mainly taken from Selby in his " Illustrations of British OmitholoEy." A number 
of extracts have biien taken from Mudie"! " Teathered Tribes of the British Islands." 
All the birds mentioned, it may be added, are found in their wild state in the BriS 
ith islands, except the " popinjay," which must, however, have been as familiar then 

JJD. Tht rjial rglt. Of the lliree species oi eagle found in the British islands, 
the one spoken of here is the golden c^le {A^i^ ckrysartot), but by Buffon, 
Cuvier, and other French naturalists, called, as Chaucer here calls it, I'aigii rofol. 

which it rises, and its range and power of sight, it is here said to pierce the sua with 
its shaip look. 

}3S< Tkr gaihiaik. Thegoshawk(.4iri(7'/ii/uin£arius)andlhe sparroo^hawkweie 

enl kinds of feathered game, and hares and rabluts ; and by falconers it was trained 

337- Thi gtHtylfaaron. This is the favorite bird of falconry {^aJ('o^*f*^TOj), 
the peregrine falcon, smaller in size, to bo sure, than the jer^lcon (fa/« islandi- 
cm), but more graceful, and probably somewhat more rapid in flight. " The pere- 

Jointly, IS the falcon far ixalUnci of the falconers. The faUon always means tha 
female; and the male is called the lend. . . . When fully plumed and trained (and 
she has not her lull superiority over the male till in her nuture plumage), the female 
lsthefT«//7, or ^^iir/bttfv, — GO called, partly from her docility, and pnnly because 
she never turns ' down the wind,' or stoops to ignoble game, as some of the other 





, apt to do." The falcon was carried on 


the hand or wrist; and in Ibc foqneenth 






ion often appeared in public with them. 








ras far from confining itself to theso Hrds, 


and in fact Is here spoken of as attacking 


principally the quail It is one of the most 








ad there seize the object of attack. In fal- 


Conry it was h^hly eateemed, and was tra 
310. Th. mirh^n. The merlin {F^c. 


ined to pursue partridges, quails, and some 


? jgsaloni Is a species of small and elegant 


hawk, and in the days of falooniy was c 


ifien carried bykdies. Chancer, perhaps. 
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many CDUQtrks in a balt-lomeiticaud slate. The beViet that Ihey sing just bdon 
ibty die was commDn in aniiquityf and has been referred to by numeroLis poec^ both ■ 
addent and Enodetn. TbeepithetDfyf£*iuis probably applied to the swao on account 

with the most jealous cite, and attacks any animal tlial approacbes- 

Brilain is the barn or white owl (Sirix ^-tmmtah which goes m^der a number of 
names, such as GStihrailU, Healit, Madgt OwU Chirch OmI, /iisriie Owl, and 
Sa-Mch Otul. This is a widely-scattered species, though it is not necessary to sup- 
pose il the particular one here referred to. From the earliest ]>eriodT owls have been 
(^ecI3 of super&titiooa dislike, partly from their being associated with twilight and 
ni^hc, but principally from their horrible screaming as they fly. Hence arose a com- 
mon belief of afaniaful spedes called the "screech-owl," which had the unpleasant 
habit of han^i^ about the vrindows o£ dying men, or (hose destined to die. The 
belief is a very ancient one; and tho most uncomplimenlary, not to say dismal, 
epithets were showered upon it in profusion by the classic writers. Among these are 
i^nasus, the " sluggish ; " fin^itma, the " nnholy i " /murtus, the " ill-hading ; " 
raucusj the "hoarse;" sinisie'-t the ^^ luiluclEy ; " trg^idtts, the ^^ ea^ly^larmed i " 
masba, Ihe "ill-omened;" /off {y^r, the " grief-brin^ng." This belief lingered to 
a late period, and perhaps still exists- By Sir Thomas Browne it is spoken of as 
being held in his time to a considerable extent, especially by " the credulous and 
feminine parly." "That owls and ravens," says he,' " are ominous appearers and prt- 

Because many ravens were seen when Alexander entered Babylon, they were thought 
to pre-ominate his death ; aud, because an owl appeared before the battle, it presaged 
the nun of Crassus; which, though decrepit superstitions, and such as had their 
nativity in limes beyond all history, are fresh in the observation of many heads, and 
^ by the credulous and feminine party eliil in some ma^sly among os." 

34*. Tlu cra<a. The common crane (Gmi cmt^n) is called the "giant" m 

has a loud, haiEh, but sonorous and trumpet-like nole, which can be heard at a great 

one of this mce known to the Island of Great Britain is the Cornish chough (FrerUm 
gracuius^' Tt belongs to the Corvids, or crow family, and, like most of the members 
of that family, is very crafty and mischievous, and, in particular, is noted lor its 
pilfering disposition. 

345. Tkt jangi/j-tgi fj'i. This is a common British bird, the magpie <,Pua 
tnglanffieUEa), popularly called also "Fiauet " and "Madge." "^ These birds," says 
Selby, "are nsaally observed in pairs, and continue together through the whole year. 
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i4&- ^*i skarnyB£t jay^ The }ay {Gnrrulus glundariju) has Ihe tpkhet given jt 
of *■ skomynge," perhaps on account ol ita own har?h and disagreeable vdcer bnt 
probably oa account oC its power of imitation^ especiaUy nf the leaa niuaical Boands.^ 
It can reproduce with ereat cxacltiesa the hkatinK of aheep, the mooing of cits, die 
hooting of owls, the nelghins: of horses, and many other of the haisber animal 

346. Htraun. The common heron {Ardm dmria) was in Chaucer's time Teiy 
abundant in England, and is slil] far fmm being a rare bird, though the recla- 

tiona, "The heron is a saccesfiil fisher, but a fisher in shallow waters only, — to 

water, motionless as a statue, with Ihe necli slightly stretched out, and the eye 
steadily fixed, bul wide awake to the molion of any thing that has life, the heron nay 

an estuary. Siiddenly its head is darted forward with unertiug aim : a small fieh is 
captured, and instantly swallowed head JoremosI- An eel of large &ize requires 

347- Tie faht Uifiwjmp. The crested or green lapwing { ynml/m criitatus), 
called also tlie "pewit" from its incessant cry, is particularly remarkable for the 
devices it practises in order to draw away either men or dogs from the nei};hborhnod 

female bird of Tunning from its e^s or brood upon beiiig; disttirbed, and of skimmins 
along; lbs ground wilbout uttering any cty. "Their stratagems, " says Mudie. "1:1 
eDticiDg any animal that they dread an'ay (roni their nests or young, are often amusing. 
Tliey will strike with the bend of the wing so near to one's head, Ibatthe stroke may 
be distincdy heard; and they actually hit crows and other prowling birds, aod even 
dogs. T was once erosslng a lonely moor, half heath, half qu^mire, upon which 
lapwinga were more than usually abundant; they were also more than usually clamor 
ouB ; tor a countryman was crossing it a little before me, accompanied by one of- 
the yelping curs of which countty people are in some places loo fond. Tbe cur 

They limpad befoiE him \ they flew low in twitches, and came dose upon him by all 
sorts of motions, both on foot and on tbe wing ; and Ihe dog was fatiguing itself by 
alteniately making hopeless leaps at the flyers, and hopeless starts after the mniiers. 

I cannot say, hit him an itudlble bang on the ear, which sent him yelping, with hii 
tail between his legs, to his master ; and he hunted lapwings no more whUe in my 

34a. Tie stnrling. The starling, or stare {S/unaa jm/garis), has great imitative 

be said to betray counsel. It is a Captive starling, with its constant exclamation. " I 

throwing by this single cry all hli systematic reasoning upon the smallness of ihs 
evil of being confined in the Bastille. 

349, Tht lame rvddok. Theruddock(Anglo-Saionra<fD:iK,irora nuC,"red'')hai 
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been from the earliest limes a comniDn nanie of Ihe redbreast t,Er3'ikacia rvitcula). 

birds, aud, in ninur, leaves its dwelling in Ibe woods la seek food and cheller nenr 
ihc homes nf men' *' The general familiarily and contiding mamiera of this epecicSj" 
saya SeJljy, " have procured for il an appellation of endeannenl in most of the Crjo- 
Hies that it inhabits. Thus in Sweden it is called Tumi LiJs« ; m ^orvay, Pilt' 
RaKSmad; Ti<n«aiGiirditia<iexaaay; aaAvithns, SM« RrdiftaH." 

34'3. The coward kjU. The kite (iWitosi ngalii) is Uie most cowirdly of the 

3JO. Tlu kek. '"Ihe reader will observe the picturesque im^e which this line 
calls up before the Blind s eye. ft brings before us the little retnote villaac or Ihorpc, 
which lies imbosomed in the English landscape and the hindg (called Lip rn the early 
morning by the crowing nf the cock, thur only horologe, or clock) betaking tbcm to 
their daily labor" (Bell). 

351. The iparmr Vixta tone. The sparrow, of which family the house-spariow 
{Passer domesiicus) is most cammoo in England, was one oC the birds sacred to 
Venns in the ancient mylbology. From this circumstance, and the bet that it is very 
proliSCf It is frequently introduced by the pcela of Chaucet*s ^nx, and by Chancer 

35t. Tht njrktjiHgale. The nightingale {Lvscinia vera) is a bird of passage 
that reaches England about the end of April or Ihe beginning of May. The male 
arrives about ten days or a forlni^-ht before the female. After Ihe coming of the 
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JS5. Th. wedded t-rtil. 


The turtle, 


r turtle-dove {Turtur aurk 


iu), ha: 


been with the poets the emblem of conslani 


:y and fidelity. Likeallihe 




they are st, 


riclly monogamo 


us, and eithibil 


; great attachment to each 










belief tliat, when OIK ot a. 


™ple, 








aiotherestof hborherlif 




of singl=-bl 










356- rh 


. Mb*. The ; 


.eference here 


is to the fact, that, in early paint 



357. Tlte/nanm. 1 am unable to explain the allusion 10 the pheasant {Phmmnm 
cAk:ixs\ '•Perhap5,"5aysMr. Bell, "an allusion 10 the fact that pheasants oltei 
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JSS. TAt TBiifyr fi^s. AH the species o£ this genus, including the common wWi- 
E00se(.Amc7-firfu),3ndAt grar lag wild gM»e (Aiiiir eiiiriusl from which the 

and vigilance. When feeding en the ground in the daytime, or resting on the water 
at night, they hi« sentinels Blalioned ta give notice of the shghtest danger. 

3^. TJu c^litirw eaefv tiu^/fuie- The word "unkind" may have here its ordinjuy 

that follow the practice, on the part of this bird, of depositing its eggs, which are 
small, in the nests of other bird;, leaving them to be hatched and reared b; their 
foster-parents. The young cucJioo, as soon as it h hatched, proceeds lo efect the 

sole occupant of the nesL Tlie bird deposits its eggs in the nests of several smaller 
spedes, and very often in that of the hedge-sparrow. There seems to have been a 

denng the bird that had brought it up. To this Shakespeare refers in the following 

" The hedge-sparmw fed the cuckoo so kng. 
That it had its head bit off by its young." — Lear, act i. sc. 4. 



)5g. Thi ^pinjay fill of dtlicasft. The popinjay doubtless means here thepar- 

(GicaitaiiiTidii). Aa applied to either, I am not sure as to the meanmg oi "delica- 

%fa. Tit dralu. Tliia is the mallard, or common wild-duck (.4 mj^kAu). "The 

wliole brood! of which he will destroy, unless removed " (Bell). 

361. Thesliri. This bird (CKDniin/Jfl), though rare in England, is common in 
the towns and villages □£ the Continent, where its services m lidding the country of 

and favored. In consequence, a mass of popular superstition has accumulated about 
it. There was a belief, widely held, that it would abandon its nest in the chimney of 
any house in which either the husband or wife was guilty of adultery. To this Skel- 
ton refers in the following lines of "^Phyllyp Sparowe:** — 



Within those walla 



Of coholdry side. 
Or els phylosophy 
Makethagteatlye." 
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Mr. BeU quoIM IhE follomng story, as illustialiye c 


if this line, from Bishop Stanley's 


" HisloryoiBiida;" "A French surgeon u Smyr 


na, wishing to procure a Btmk, and 


fiDdiog great difficulty, an account of the eilreine i 


L-eneratlon in which they are held 


by the TuikE, stole aU the egga out d[ i. nest, and r 


eplaced chem with those of a hen. 






and Mrs. Stork. In a short tin.e Mr. Stork ~eut 


ofi, and™ not seen fur two or 






a.is€Linbled in the place, and fumed a circle, taking 


no notice ol the nimerous specta- 


tors whkh so unusual an occunenu had colleclcd. 


Mrs. Stork was brouglil forward 


into the midst o£the drele; and, alter some consi 


iltalion, the whole flock fell u|»n 


her, and tore her to pieces; alter which Ihey imme, 


diately dispersed, and the nest was 




to be true, and, at any lale, is of 


value as illustrating popular belief. 






norant iPkaliKrticmx curbo) has 



become a synonyme for a slutlonous person in our language, though the early accounts 
ot its habits were greatly exaggerated. Like all birds which feed on fishes, it has 
exceeding])/ rapid powers of digestion, and, in the course of one day, will swallow al 
least its own weight of food. 

^6^ T/u rautH ar/h l^ "-«"■ The raven (CoroK corai:), like all the members 
of the crow family, is remarkable fot its sagacity and intelligence -y and the hoarse 
aaid^scordant noteof all thecrows proper, whether raven, rook, or carrion-crow, jusli- 
£eB the appropriateness of speaking of them as being endowed with a " voice of care." 

364. TitthraUlMi. There seems to have been a popular belief that the thros- 
tle, or anng-lhrush ( Turias iiurula), attained to a great age. 

364. Tht/TBStyftlit/aTe. Tlie fieldfare (rKrifci/i&ri!) receives the ejithet of 

fanher north, and reaches the British islands in the latter pan of November, and 
Rmains till late in the following spring. Provincial terms applied 10 this bird are 
Jelty/art and fend^are^ which resemble in pronuncialioa the word as found in this 
line. 

3 A takinaoiintriBtriaatliisrcsl. The phrase " at his rest," whkh I have 
never met v^lh elsewhere, seems to mean " at its highest pant" There is, perhaps, 



560. God kyrg spede^ In Webstef sDicIionary, underj//f</, [heassertionis made, 
Ihat it is probably a mistake to speak of tbs phrase Gods^edzshi^ns equivalent to 

ia. I wish you ^jrad speed. The present Rne pretty conclusively shows that the ordi- 

613. Thrv rfi^ulUs gUttuK. Jn/uifej is the rea^ng of tliis MS., while all the 
others have reufid; vhich latter will not make good sense, unless we lake reufat to 
mean "(jdlul" in the sense of "contemptible," "deserviug |ut; for littleness or 
meanness ;" and Cor this there is, so far as f know, no aulhariiy. Even then, if the 

that the temunation less, in English, is added to nouns, and not to adjectives. I sus- 
pect that TtitJuUs was the poef s i^ord. 

6?!, 679. The roundel is toundinoBlyafewot the MSS,, and even in them there is 
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conEidsrable rarialLon in its wording. In Ihis particular MS. il is insetted " in j lattt 

which are numerous, ha-ra not been noled. In Mss'. B and C, as wqII as in Spcshl's 
edidon, the miiet;-sevenlh slaou is followed by a single line of a French poem, Qui 
iitiaimi tardauitU; and upon Ihe chaise tj plasiaiism brought agMnst Chaucer 



4 y. <& Meimg, Mion, p, sj. 

Gswtr, BrdLidi "KV. 
oblie." 

Eustacht Deschamps. 
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O. K . 
O. F. . 
O. N. . 



. OldEi^liah. 
, Old Fiench. 
. Old Noise. 



Acloyefn), vm. To bme, to ham 
S17. (O. F. iMixT, from j», in, an 
;/a., Lat. clavus, nail. Tht nriKini 
sense a Id Inme a horse by driving i 



Agen, Agena, 



Aoord, ". Agreemenl, accord, 668. j«, (A.-S.if,™, fln^,*H.) 

CO. F.BCarot, from Lai. £i.'-,fflr^«, AgO.f-p. Gone, 465. (p.p.rfA. 

heart ! Bf, pn.bably from Lai, ad-) agSn, to go a«ay, go off.) 

Adamaimt, ». Loadstone, rnagnet. Agon, a^. Ago, iS. (From pr« 
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{0. v. gruf, griefous, htavy, from 


0. E. ailtiKprcn nith final d omitted. 


Lat. p-a-uU; 0. i-. agrtvir, to de- 


0. F. aliemfrsr I LaL aUimfirarc, 


press, to weigh down.) 


iram ad and temferare, to soften, 


Al,in 


modttaie.) 




Auenture, «. Adventure, venture. 


thiTig and each thins, b^o. t^k.-%. 


enterprise, .i,, (0. F. a^^ars, haz- ' 


sm:i. one, some one, and ml, alL) 


ard, chance, event, a term of thivaty 


Aldisnbxt. Neilo[all,:44. i.A2diT, 


for designaling the combats and ei- 


0. E. genitive plural of al, and ^kx/. 


ttaordinary perils nrhich happen to any 




one. From Lat. ad-jsnlun^, p. p of 


agn.' iHemyVl. i. I.) 




Albe, a.A'. Aliboueh, 8, 4j6. (Full 


lo happen, 10 befaU.) 


form is a/fad, in which the subjunc- 


AuantedD, sm To vaunt, to boast. 


tive fe is inlroduffid by the adverb al. 


470. {0. r. .Milff, from L. Lat. BiB^ 






withi.Bt Hal.) 


Old Et^lish word seems to have been 


Alwey.a*. Alvray5,3,=j3,i36.3ii, 


confounded, as i^aids form, with 0. F. 


5.9.67i,6;4,69,. (A^S. «/w «««■.) 




Anon ryBht, Immediately, 3i8. 


Auauntotir, K. Boaster, 130. (From 




preceding.) 


moment, and strengthentd by r^j-W.) 


inisedi]. ™. To advise, 6,8. (tt 


Aray, «. aothing, dress, attiro, 96, 




1.9. (O. F. «Tn/; arrangement. 


Aaysement, n. Considetatbn, de- 






Armony, Armonye, ■.. Har- 


Auter.H, Altar. 149- (O.F.aH/ir; 




A^.a/i^r. from Lat. fl«B«.) 




Avonterye, B. Adultery, 361. (O. 


Art, H. Artfulness, artifice, 14S- (O- 


F. ajKfUri, adultery, from avauirt. 



(A-S.'Br™r.) 
Aa, conj. Used eipletlvely 
To fiurftt as ff IhU »K 

no/llit; \.ti%,asyit. 
Assyeta). fm To try, l< 
(O. F. aiakr.-} 



Atyr, n. Ornament, i 
(From O. F. alirtr, lo 

Attempre, adj. St 
<0[i»nally passive i 



Be, />■*/. SeehiaoAfy. 

Befom. Byfora, adn. Befoie, 4s, 

Beliete(nl. rim To promise; /re*., 
behetle, 436. (A.-S. vs. be-h&ean; 

BereveCn), t™. To bereave, /ret, 

BeBelte(n), t-». To beseech ; fris. 

^r^., besclLynge. 421. {.^..S. tislcan.^ 
Besette(U), em. To employ, ap. 

pcdnt, apply; /.Ai^J^'t 59^ (A.-S. 

Beay, Besyly, Besynesse. Sea 
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Bethynke(ii), pu-. To thin] 
imaeine, to conceive, iRj. (A.-S 

Betyde(ii], vm. To happen, t 
It, 654. (A-S. hi and tidan, to 



pen,fror 
Bewreyo'n), BM. To reveal perfidi- 

ODsly, to betray, 348^ (A -S. be and 

'torigitn, virSgeaa, to accuse.) 
Bi, By, Be, frif. Concerning, 4, 

'5«, 1S%4;7' (A.-S.&, ii.) 
Byheste. «. PmniiK, 345- (A.-S. 



Buay, Besy, adj. Zealous anxious, 
active, Sg, J69. (A.-S. *KJ!j, iUig.) 
Bo^vLV, adv. Eageiiy, 357. 
Besyhesse, n. Occupation, toil, S6. 

But, c««J. Unless, 159, 459. 469, S^r- 
Always followed heie by the subjiino- 
dve. lA.-S.*"Un, *«w,.) 

C. 



Bleiide<ii), i 



blind; id p. 



Blyu«,ffi/!>. Quickly, speedily, 604. 




Blofemy, adj. Full ot blossoms, .83. 


414. (i.) Expression of counlena 




as denoting the slate ol mind, , 




(O, F. ch,r,. item L. Lat. »«, fac 




Cheaeto), m To choose, ,46, 3 




J7»,)83,399,400,63i. >«/«•. ^r 


Bolde(n), 1™. To hecome hold, 144. 


imf.,clie5e,4iri 3^ ;>"■., cheesl, 6i 




(SeeJniroducdon, p.41.) /■™/.ch 


b^d. hold.) 


4r7. (A.-S. ciisan: uAs, earn 


Bone, K. PniyEr, 54J. (0. N. i«,; 




A.-S. «« ; modern Enslish. isBn.) 


Clepetn), ™/. To call, 35"- (A, 


Borde(n). 1™ Tojesl; A;>.bord;t, 


clifian, clcpan.') 


5S9. (0. F. Aw Ar, biardtr, to joke, to 


Clere, ad/. Pure, nohle, transpare 


lew.) 


77. (O-F. .;/«-, from Lat, =-[«■«!.) 


Bote, a. Bool, rem=d)l, 376. {A.-S.i3(.) 


Clerk, ». A learned man, a seho 


Bour, n. Chimher, apartment, 304. 


333. (A.-S, citric, cirrc, priest ; O 


(A-S. M>-.) 


cUrc, educated, from Lat. cUric 


Bcennein), i™. To bum, !49- <A.- 


priest, scholar.) 


S. <lr,«««.) 


CaiBtB,". Chest, coffin, 177. (0. 


Brinaeln). ™. in 


M/«.) 




Colde(n), vm. To become cold, 1 


Urinckn ™bth. To haKh, .53, 6,3. 


(A.-S. cialdUK,.-) 




Oorupoioun, n. Destruction, 6 


sense of " brin, up ;" and such may 


(0. F. larruptlon; Lit. cm-ru/lin 


be its meauing in line 6ij. (A.^. 


Couohoftl), tw. To arrange, 10 


bringoH ) 




Brid, Bryd, fl. (t.) Young ot birds, 




brood, 193. [3.) Bird, 310, 336, 537. 




(A.-S, brid, the youns o£ any aninul, 


Couercheif, n. Strictly a coven 


especially ol fowls.) 


(onhe he^d, a head-dress; but, in 1 
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around the body, the u^me having pre- 


4^9. (O. F. prelii drt, dis. and adj. 


vigusly been translerred fiom tLie head- 


tbtiaaul.) 


dress itself to the substance out of 


Dlstraynafii), wi. To press vio- 


which il was made, (0. F. c:m!,r^ 




chif, from MBKi-jV, \M.. cui/perire, to 


(0. F. d,sltaindrc, from Lat disiria. 


cover, and ck^f, tat. caput, head.) 


f"-'-) 


Cunnyna;, Gunnmgo, n. Skill, 


Dom, ». (1.) Opinion, 4S0. (:.) De- 


knowledge, craft, i5/, 5,3 (in good 


cision, 546. (A.-3.^«.) 


sense). <A.-S. verba! noun cmxu.^, 


Don, Do, »,!>->-!«-. To cause, to make. 




™jf*!!.,4So; .■M/ir,458;/'-si.65'i 




/«i„dede,i4S;Aj'-do,6S3, (A.-S. 


(O.F.««-,,&on.Lal,o,raO 


aB«.) 




Drede, «. Doubt, ja, Sr. {A.-S. 


D. 


■i^rf, dread.) 


Dredf til, iidj. Full of dread or doubl 


Dede, n^'. Stagnant, 1S7. (A.-S. 


(not in^pirips it in others), 3, 195, 638, 


d'Mrf.l 


DreaBe(ii), ™.. To make ready, to 


Degre, n. Manner, 646, 663. (O. F. 


prepare, 88, 66s. (.O.F. dri,^.) 


fli^,.) 


DryeCii), vs. To suffer, to undergo, 


Seiioasye, i. Dellghtf ulnesa f e!e- 


151. (A.-S-rf-E^f..., toiuffet.) 






DelyuerBtm.iw. To set at liberty. 


DureCm, vol. To last, to endure, 616, 


(0 dismiss, wi, SoS, 53J. (O. F. cfe- 


64=, |0. F. darn-.) 






and/a^™r:r,io3eifree.) 


E. 


Demein), Cemyn, i™. To judge, 


166. CA.S.aS™B«.) 


Effect, In. In (act, E19. 




Eyen, H.//. Eyes, tTi, 34'. (A.-S. 


67s- (FrotnO. F.flt>»-(,V,) 


pi, edgan, from rdgr, eye ; Scotch 


Desport, n. Sport, play, divetdon, 


cUn.) 


360. (0. F. ^s/»^i.) 


Bythir, firsn. Each of two, ti;. 


Deuynen, vw. To divine, to proph- 


(A.-S. dgfitr-i 


esy. tSi. (O. F.itBiMr.) 


Eke, Ek, ad„. Also, 91 and often. 


Denyaem). s™. d.) To draw, to 


(A.-S. ,d^.) 


picture, 3^7- (2.) To tell, relate, J33. 




(O. F.ni»iMf.) 




Slffynen, i™. To eiplain, to slate 


smaro^us.) 


precisely, 5J9. (0. F. difintr.) 


Endite(n), ™. To compose, .,9, 


DiaehauBla, .tdj. Wih disonlered 


.67. 10. F. fH^,-^.) 


hair, dishevelled,ijs. (0. F. AirAfw- 




JW-; L. Lal^ dUcapUlia-s, from rfii 


inft, J06. (O. F. mffnidreTire.) 


and capi!!^, the hair oi the head 


Bntentte), n- (1.) Opinion, mind, 


This word is strictly a past participle.) 


purpose, sSo, 644. (i.) Mind, incliua. 






formed, isi. (Prov. desjigvral, from 


Bntirmetyn, j™. To interfere, to 


Lat, dis, avd yieuraius, p, p. otjSr- 


meddle, to lake part in, (,;. [U. F, 



Vr, from Lat. hOtrmill, 
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Bntyrmes, «. A smaU disli set \o 


(See Inlroduclion, p. 41.) This may 


belweed Ibe principal disLes, a sLde- 


be. however, trom ihe verb It ^tl. or 


dish ; in French, cxlTimits, £65. (O. 


(0 Jlii, a word o£ Scandinavian origin.) 


r. entrcmm from t»i«, beiween, and 


Pon, H. /;«-«;. Foes, 103. (A.-S, 


™i, did^ n,=s=.) 


/Sn,piuialcI/Afoe.) 


Entrikedi), i™. To hinder, enlan- 


Fonde(n), s™. To tiy, to attempi. 


gle, embirraas, <OJ. (Prov. en/raur, 


S57. (A-~S,A»rf£.B.} 




Tor,^!p. <r.) On account ot. because 


plei, embairasa. from in and i>-«Mfii 


ol, .46, 463, 417- (i.) Inslead of, 657. 


10 make dilBoillLes. from tric^, bin- 


/■«• »«. So far as I am coDMnMd, 




j!S- (A.-S.>r.) 


gravE has / twf--,-fe, " 1 byndet ot 


Por.^j. liecause. 107. 


lelte." Modern French hUrisutr: 


For to, wilh Ibe inEniiive. .8, 38, 115, 


IdDdem Engbsh intrigue and iidri- 




lali.) 


38^, 461. 433, 491. ii'. 648, 663, 673, 




t«. 


Iak=, ,46, .56. (0. F. irr,r, irr«r.) 


PormeKe), «. The female of the 


Bseln),™. Togivseaseor conant, 


falcon family, jji, 373, 418, 445, SJ5. 


4S0. <0. F. aiser.^ 


638,6,6. InDocange'sgloEaary.under 


Eaene, adj. Fair, eqniiable, 668. 


the liUe of ferintlm. is quoted the 


(A.-S.™«,^/,»t 




Enerich(e), Euerych, Buer- 


n«5. King of Nor«a,, 10 Edward I, 


tycha, froH. Eath one, euery one, 


under date oi i33o! " TrimtMiltimu! 


369, ,c,. 408, S36, iS6, 64.. {A.-S, 


Ticiis ad sekUium . . , dwit itobilss 


«>,, ever. aBd a/., each ; Iha. k 


girs/idconts alius, Formilm: it ax 


"ever^ach.") 




P. 


the following eiplanation is apiiendcd: 




Paconnd, B*'. Flueni,elo(|ueni, 521. 


■ lice formis." As Che female falcon 




was the one specially It:uned for uu 


Facounde. n. Eloquence, 558- (0. 


in h^liins, it is possible that this 



Falls, /. , 
p.p.oi^ 
Paste, <i 



Soundlj, 94. (A.-S. 



I," into thai of 
.ion /^t A-*, no 



Fayneate,"!/!!. Gladliest,4eo. (Froi 
A.-S. adj.^^a, glad, fain.) 

Pele, aA'. Many, 321). (A-.S-fila.) 

Fere, «. Mate, equal, 410, 416. (A 
S.y^fl, e^/ira.) 

Pey/K. Faith, 14. (O. F./«;frD. 
Lat.^flti.) 

Pysht, iJ ling-, /rei. Fights, ,0; 



L. LuL/srcm. from Ln./Brl, 
Porseyde, adj. Aforesaid, n 

Forth, adu. Od. siraight ah> 
Porwery, adj. EKcessiuely 



Pletelii), y. 
FUt, 3^ liv. 



To (loai 
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Gama, «. Sport, play, 216, (A.-S. 


GCKhJ, «. Property, goods, 461. (A,. 




S. f^fl', propeiljf.) 


O-an, Qimiie, v. Cii. prelerite sin- 


GQuemaiinoe, t Gtnerntmnt, di- 


gular, anil sirimtM pralafile pluval. 


rection, 387. (O. F. govirm, and 


ot si'incn or gia. 11 is used wilh the 






Grace, n. Favor, fortune, 45, 65. 


in the Eiime manner as ^.f is now em- 


(0. F.^fl«.) 


ployed. G„n regnbtly denote! the 


Grete, ». The great part, 35. (A-S. 


singular; £k«m, Ibe plural. 


^r^^r, great.) 


Ca^i, witb the pure infinitive, is 


Gretianee, ». Grievance, 205. <0. 






180, 405, 4M, 489, 60J, 670, 671 ; '^i'h 


H. 




H. This letter Vfss nsed in 1 very lon- 


with infinitive -A^for t^. m 83, jft,. 


!used way in the manuscripts, being 


Ili.u«donce«apluraliuliu=3,.. 


(retiuently dropped from ivoids 10 


Gb«m fomu a preterite plural with 


which etymologically it belonged, and 


the pure infinitive, in lines 153, 157, 


added to those to which it did not be- 




long. In this text H is omitted from 


lit«S3'. {.hS. ginmm.:) 




Qay, adj. Showily dressed, 134. (0. 




t-.i^«.) 


also, ha^^yn. 


GelouB, adj. Jealous, 458, (0. F. 




jalc^.) 


compel to move, .51. (0. N. Aoia; 


Gent.flrfy. Polished.refined,553. (0. 


modern Englkh, ha-uLy 


F. f«i/.) 


Half,«. Hali, side, .IS. (A..S,*Mi« 


Gentil, Gentyl, adj. Noble, well- 


hal/^ 


bom, elegant. In the lai^uage ol fal- 


■ Hall, B. Room, 304. The la^er 




rooms, or reception-rooms, of a dwell- 


can be trained to the diase. 337, 4S;, 


ing, as distinguished from the smaller 






Gentilleste, s^fcrlaCivt, J73, SSOi 


halia. (K.^.h,al) 


63s. ((>. F.fffHdV.) 


Hala, «. Neok,4sS. (A.-S.W.t.) 


Gentilease, H. Nobility, h^h tint, 


Hon, BH/- Tohave, 528,545, S54.57*. 


!J4. (0. l'".f<Ki'i'7Kl.) 


62., 623. 627. (Contracted from hob- 


aeBae(n), tw. To think, to conjec- 


hit, Aa„t„. from A.^. *flj*a«.) 


ture, 160,100, 123- (0.1>uicb,£^ij«»; 


Hap, n. Chance, iortune, 40a- (O. 



Gole, s. Throat: hence what pr 
ceeds from the throat, voice, utteranc 
sayins,556- (O. F. £»/«, fss/i, throa 
mouth, from Lat. gula. Compai 
whh this 



N. I,a?f.) 
Hapi)e(n), tim. To happen ; /rrf. 

Hautayn, adj. Lofty, proud, 261, 
(From O. F. halt, kant, from Lat. 



Mait. 



srlbrm 



;e the li. 



this' 



. This 



. Hio 



or that, 



. (A.-f 
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Hemself, /raa. r<Ax. Themselves, 
!i], J34. (The plural form sclvts was 
unknown in Chaucei's time.) 

Hentedi), nw. To seize, lo grasp, 
.ID, .54. (A_S *tffl'™,*tBte.) 


modeni English 
senls the oriiim 

=82; ,;^^,done, 


p. p. of sttcnE vert 
3,i63; ,Vb*,, broke 
541 ; /no™, uken, : 



Hettc(Il), va. To heat, frtl. hette, (see Nm). 

I4S. (A,-S. hjcloK, fret, kattc; prov. I preRied lo the p. p. of weak verbs. 

Ei^. pret^f.) t/iiuadett,ioaaAe&,ii\\ intatidttioAc, 

HeyBOge, r. Hedge-sparrow, Gt:. 677 ; i>irt>ii/u/, painted, 284 : iwroKfi/, 

(In Hunlles's Glossary of the Cols- wtought, made, 123,305,418, 

wold (Gloucetlershire) Dialecl, ka^ I prefixed to adjectives. /»««, enoogh, 

iBc* is given as Ibe local word for the 233. (A.-S. fm^*-); iMimrf, an ad- 

Glossarr, under Ihe names oi birds, A.^S. fildw, in plural, fiiiuas, inan- 

btion of L.Lat cicada, victtula; but modem English, /^ftfTif, IVrl itAtifidt 

Hey or hay, however, is cetlainly the 1 prefixed lo adverbs. Tnovf, enough, 

A-S. *Bj-, Asfx, a hedge.) 610. {A-%. sinBg); hiiis, {eiliinlj, 

Eye, adj. High, loud; b« hyt, m a surely, 6, 6tia. (A.-S, wiu, with^.) 

loud voice, 4W. {.V-S. *n**.) Hie, adj. Same, very, 433. {A.-S. 

Hynj. /v./. ofvs.H»KCK(N>, tohang, ylc') 

38i. (A.-S. :Sn«fa» (i3»), kl>te; 3. 

iangen.) Jangelere, ». A jeerer, mocker, 

Hire, Herts, frsn. Hers, 482, s83. ccoldet, 457- (O. V.janeliiir.) 

<A,-S. *;>:?, genitive of *tfl, she, See 

Inltoducdon, p. 40.) K. 

His, fron. lis, 68, 3^ (A.-S. kis, Kep, ». Heed, 563. (From A..S. 



16,671. (A.-S 
(A.-S. O' 





Kerve{n), vs. To cut, 


S. hdl, healthy, hale, whole, and let- 


liorvyn, 425- (A.-S. ci/irj 




curfin -. for/«,.) 




Kynde,«. Nature, 316. ( 


false analogy with such words as ^h^ 


cynd.) 


■ohBBP, &c.) 


Kirtel, n. A gown, iss- 


I. 


Knytteln), i™. To knit; 


I or Y, A preEi found often in old 


628. (A.-S.cnytnu.) 


EoKli^h, and rep^sentlng the A.-S. 


Korvya. See Khbvek. 


gi. The latter was added lo nouns, 






L. 


the Norman ConquB3l,fa was weak- 


Iiaat, 1^ siV- >••«'■ L 






paliy to verbs, and with verbs, in most 


41.) 


eases, to Iha past participle. When 


Iiaundo, ». Thinly limt 




land, a plain siirinkled wi 


they were apt lo drop the final n. In 
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Lengeat, adv. Longest, 549. (A..S. 


strve, to look, 74, 


l^figl, Ung. Uassf.) 




Iieretti), 1™.. To teach, 10 learn, 35. 






(A.-S. Mr.) 


Lesedi),™. Tolo«,M7.1o2;/.y>. 


Lnat, «. Pleasure (in 


JOH, 160. (A-S. M.&dfBS.) 


sense), ■;, 219. (A.-S, i 


I.estetn).I.i8t6|a),™. To please, 


Lusty, adj. Pleasani, 




preceding,) 


ftri-sing. indie, lesl, m; id fen. 




alsg-, 6=1 i 3d ling. frei. siOi., *», 


M. 


«i. SJO. SS'> (A.-S. 6^/aH. See Id- 


Make,«. Ma<e.oon,pa 


troduilion, p. 4'-t 


389, 466, 587, Cos, 63 '.6S 


IieteCn). i™- (1) To cease, to &m- 


™t„,fi«,<Kfl.) 


bear, ^iq. (i.) To hinder, id fcr. 


Maner(e), «. Used . 




followed by of in "a 


lion, p. <i. A.-S. <feCim, ittfla.) 




I.eua(n), i^. To believe, 496. (A.- 


Meed«, -. Reward, ] 


S-f^e/n-.. to believe.) 


(A.-S. nid.) 






caled, ignorant, 46. (j.) Wicked, 505, 


messages, the going bel 


6,6. (A,-S, l^^d, belonfine to tht 


stins,iiS. <0. F. -«B« 


iaily. Lead means at fitat a layman 


Meta(iD, i™. To dre 


as opposed 10 a clergyman ; then, as 


693; id /^r.f res. sing.. 


tlie dei^ oiiginally monopolized all 


(Seelnlrodoclion,p.40 




95. (A.-S, K.a'/ns, ma 






to an educated one: as Igooranl men 


Methouehtle). A-*'- 



into ils present meaning. The three 


Myseluyn, /j-^b. n^i. MyseU, 


first meanings are all to be (onnd in 






UlBse(n),MyaBe<D), iw. To fail, 


tewednesae, «. Ignorance, folly. 




S!o, IA.-S. l.rw^d. and termination 






Mo, adj. More, 595. (A.-S. adv. wd, 


Light, «*■. Ea«y,is3. CA.-S.fi4/.) 




Lilteftl), i™. To please, 165, 397, 


Morwe, «. Morning. 489- {A.-S. 


401. Used generally as an impenonal 




verb. (A^S-fifMB.) 


T&Ot.v. preLfrei. (..) Mutt, 40S, 469, 


Lykerona, adj. Addicted 10 evU 


641 ; # motyn, 546- (2.) May, 569- 




(A..S. sing.«S/,pl. «,Si»„.) 


Uclu,^. aglotton, a libertine.) 


Murye, adv. Merrily, 592. (A.-S. 


Lyte, Lite, M>'. Little,6<..!«,35o. 


nirge.) 


A lylf. a liille, iS, .11, 164. (A.-S. 


N. 


adj. indecl. and adv. /fj^,) 


^a.H,frel. Wasnot, 2J3. (From »r 


Loketnl, im To take heed, to ob- 


ind ««j.) 
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Natheles, a<to. Nevcnhtiesa, 161, 


Oure, >i-aH. Onrs, 545- (A..S. M-i. 


390, w (A..s.Bi />pia^:i 


See Introduction, p. 40.) 


Nature, «. Kind, species, 615- (0, 


Ootrageoua, »^". Eicesave, be- 


F. nMvri, nature, and also spedes, 


yond limit, 3J6- (O. F. tulragaa. 


^ in ihU parage.) 


from mirage, ellritgi; ercess, from 


Ke,aA.. (i.)Noi,66.3o7. (!.)Nor, 




105.207,109, (A..S.«.) 


uflr^, Lai. ultra, beyond.) 


Kede(a),™. To be necessaiy {used 




impsrsonillyl, 605. (A-S. ^ian. 


P. 


jiiidi^n.l 


Parde, i«(<r/ A comnioti oaih, %on. 


Here, a^. Nearer, 619. (A..S. "rfr, 


57.. (O. F. /»r, by. and A, God, 


H.^r,CQP,p.o£«J*,Dish.) 


from Lit. otui.) 


Nil, Nyl, -. Will not, 2a. 694. 


PasBe(n), om. To surpass, 300. (0. 


lA.-S, -jillc, from « and w«'-i 


F./^™r.) 


Himen, ffi. To take; ^.^, inome. 




38. (A.-S. Bi™«.; JH-x. «i™«; 


(O. F. panch^, iron. Lai. >n,ife.r,) 




Pay, n. Pleasure, saUifaclion, 171, 


Wis, WyB, r/. Is noi, S4. 50". Mi. 


47,. (aF.j!aa,payDient,ftomAiKr, 


(A,-S.mV, from « and ,>.) 


to appease, satisfy, pay. from Lat /* 


WyBete. «. Folly, 572. (0. F. «/■ 


lar,. to appease, {ron.j*iT, peace.) 


«W, from nice, ^oranl, foolish ; Irom 


Payne (n), Peyne(n), t™. To take 




pains, 339,662. This verb is used re- 


Wolde, ^. fT,t. Would not, wished 


fleiively. (O. F. Hi'or, pai«tr, to 


nol, <|o. (A,-S. n^ldi, from « acd 




■u«,ld>:i 


Pyne, «. Harm, woe, 335. (0- F. 


TSo-a,adj.i.T,&adv. No. (A.-S. «.!», 


fiini; A.-S. /(M.) 






Opini. 



{a F. 



(3.) Off, 112. (4.) During, in, 48*- 
(A..S. qf.) 

Ofea8te(n), bv>. To cast off, ijj. 

(From ff/, and O.N. Auto.) 
Offys, n. Chaige, trust, buHness, 136. 

(O. F. o^€.) 
Onethe, see VNSBTBt 
Orioge, n. Horologe, clock, 350. 

(O. F. korloge. from Lat. hornloginm. 

See H.) 
Other, adv. Or, 46. tA.-S. flalw, 

Ouerol, adv. Everywhere, 172, 384. 
(From A.-S. ^fir and lal. Compare 



Pleyneln), t™. To lament, be™?, 

179. {O.F.filaindri: Lal-PiiKgrri.) 

Pleynly, adi/. Fully, 580. (O. F. 

fifein, from Lal,;feiBi, and Eng. suJ. 

Pleynt, ». Complaint, 3,6. {O. F. 
/;„,ni.) 

Plesaunee, h, Gayety, delight, that 
which affords pleasure, ii8, 389, 636, 
676. (O. V.flaisrau:!.) 

PiQtynge, 1. Pleading. 495- (Ver- 
bal noun from O. E, pUUn, plaidta, 
to plead; O. Y.fhxidU'.) 

POkok, n. Peacock, 356. (A,-S. 
pA-aa, Irom Lat favo, and A.-S. CSC, 

Porte, «. Bearing, demeanor, 36a. 
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1, Ihrons, 603. {O. F. BBgard, «- I 



Preat> adj. Ready, : 
Preue, 1. Proof, 4^ 
Prike(n), t>™. To spur, k 
(A^S. firieciifi, lo pnck,) 
Prlue, adj. Private, r 



(O. F 



Befcketn). See Rkchkn. 
Beplicadoun, h. Reply, tkill in 
anawet, 536. (Prov. Tiflicalia, LaL 



(0. F./r,W.) 


Eeufulles, adj. Pitiless, 613- (A.-S. 


Prooea, n. Course of time, 430. (a 


hri6'm. grief, penitence, /a/, and Us. 


T.fr^,..) 


See note ou this word.) 


Pul, -. A contest at wrestling, 164. 


Eave{ii), !™. To bereave, 10 take 


(Frcn A^S. /-//i», to pull.) 


away, 86. (A,-S. riAJia^'i 




Byal, adj. Royal, 330, 394, 4"S. 63S- 


Q. 


<0. F. roial, reial, rial, from Lat, 


rega/is, from rw.) 


Qayt, adj. Free, 663. (See the fol- 


Eightful, adj. Righteous, 5S. (A.-S. 


lowing.) 


rrti, andsuffiiyW.) 


Quite(n), Qnytefn), vw. To re- 


Btjughte. See Rkchem. 


pay, requite, q, m. (0. F.^iVir.lo 


Baimdele, iL A short poem, in which 


give nuiltanee to, to set iiee; from 


the first line ot lines return in the 


quiU, free, discharged; torn LaL gut- 




«rw,atre!l;inL,Ut.tree,) 


675. {0.y.r,^«dil.) 


Qaod, B. dific. Slid. 510, 540, 541, 


Eouthe, n. Rulh, pit?, 4J7- (F"™" 


569, 58?, S96, 605, 6,7, 6,5, 655. (A..S. 




iTBilp, pret. of iTOjpan, to say. Found 




onlj- in the preterite, it. Chaucer,) 


S. 


E. 


Sadde, adj. Serious, 57S. (A.-S. 


ifl,;. satisfied, full, weary, Hck.) 


Badde. SeeRujEH. 


Soienee, «. Knowledge, 25. (O. F. 


Bauyne, h. Prey, rajBne, ravenous- 


jcf™^.] 


nesK, 355,336, (0. F. r3m«, impet- 


Se<a:B, adj. Secretive, faithful to a 


uosity, ardor; Lat rapina, robbery. 








Beoheln), Rekke(n), ™.. Toiaro, 


Sek.«rf>. Ill, sick. (A..S,«j£.) 


SM, 606; >rri. toi^hte, ,11. (A.-S. 


Sentence, Centenoe, ■>. Matter, 


rf^a«. rate.) 




BetshelBS. a*-. Indifferent, heedless. 




S9J. {K.%.rial!ds.-, 


Bepture, n. Sceptre, 2-,6. (Ptov, 




Kt/(rr, from Lat. jrt/(j-«»i.) 


ing, lo put on record, 609. (O. F.re- 


Serraunt, «. Servant, especially a 








Ihe addition of " lovis," as here, it was 


Eed, ■. Counsel, advice, 586, 608. 


a common designation for a professed 


(A.^. r«i) 




Bede(n), ™. To eouusel, advise. 


lyrae a servaunt was I on," Chaucer'a 


S66; friL ladde, S79- CA.-S. w. 


Knight's Tale, line 956. And Shake- 


r-aalH.) 


speare's Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
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aali.sixaef.Sihia. S«>iDi. Cat 


ifccia, kind, and meaninE, in ble 




Laiin, drugs, spices, Sic) 


Lai. pres. part, icrvUn4.) 


aUtrveW, vw. To die, 4ao. (A.-S. 


Sesein),™. To seize. (0. F.^wr, 


vs. tliBr/a*, lo die, yw. lltarjlan, 10 




die oi hunger or coJd. Modem Ei«- 


BhappetQ), i™. To devist, produce, 


1«h,./«™,) 


SO!. (A.-S. »s, KaA", KrAt""'! 




Bhendeta), ™. To spuri, lo shame. 


verse, 534. (O. F. citranie, from Lit. 


10hann,,941 >r</.shEale,i5s. (A^ 




S. saidan, laaili,) 


Stroyera, n. Destroyer, 360. (From 


Shoveto), PI. To shove; /ret shot. 


0, E. lUaroUn, dalruirx; O. F. dr- 


154. (A.-S. >efi/m; Kn{/] icV'"*; 


xtnire, [Torn l^t. drslmere, from 


tr«/tj..) 


n^alive prefix rf< and strueri. Id pile 


Sykem), wi. To ugh, 404. (A.-S. 


up, to build. SlTsjriri WDulfl strictly 


licM.) 


mean, in consequence, a builder-up 


Byn, ^i/. ind cab/-. Smce, 6«, 43!, 


instead of a puUer^onn : but both it 


184, 6o9, 62«, 6J4. (A..S, «>/>«..) 


and the verb slrsica were io constant 


BittyiiB. arf>. Beamini. fi.tiBg; »■ 


use in Old Et^lish in the sense of the 


,teri fdltyngeal, 551. (Pres. part. ii 




siUAt), A^. .iaa«, » sil. 10 fil.) 


Sobtyl.flrfy. Finely woven, delicslelj- 


SkUl. n. Reason, proof, ground oC 


made, thin, I7". (O. F. Mil; Lai. 


aiEUinent, 537. (A..S. Kill, difference, 


milUU. from «i, somewhat, s%hlly, 




and fcAi, warp, web.) 






SleCnl, vi. Toslay.lo kill, 317. (A.- 


which afiords satisfaction, 637. (From 


S. jloA^n, ilaTt.'l 


0. F. lajfff?, and suffii awki.) 


Soleyn, adj. Alone, umnatcd, un- 


Bumdel, n. Somewhat, someihing. 




It.. (A,-S-«mandflW, deal, part.) 


Lat j«to. alone. Modem English, 


Bweuene, «. Dream, 115, "S. (A- 


«^/M,) 


S. «^/«.) 


Bote, flrf/. Sweei, a;*. =96, (A.^. 


Swichle), adj. Such, ,4, ajs. iSj, 


™jto;0. N. iSft-.) 


313,5,5,536. (A.S. ™ifc) 


8oth(a), «. Truth, 78, S74. S78. 640. 


Swithe, Swythe, oo'i'. Speedily, 


(A..S. rfyt.) 


503. 6.3. (A.S- ™i/&, strongly. vi>> 


Sothly, arfp. Truly, io sooth, 270, 


lenlly.) 


557.551. (A.-S.rf/rK<.) 




SoQn, -, Sound, 344. (A.-S. .e«, a 


S, jne^, a noise, nodgan, to move with 




noise. Modern English, sougi.) 


Spedetn), mo. To prosper, to suc- 


Bwymelnl, bi. To abound, swam. 


ceed, 10 speed, lo hurrjF off, 13], 385, 


188. (A.-S, iiu/MwaH, In swim.) 


56o;7..>. sped, .dT. (A.-S. ./Sfl'fl», 




sfiddi. See note on 1. jbo) 


T. 


Bpede, ». Ptofii, 507. (A.-S. J^.) 


Bpere, ». Sphere. [Pror. j/*fra. 


Tempered^, tm. To temper, 10 



Sploe, K. Species, k 



1 1.11. Tendite, se 
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TermynoCn), "■m To determine, 
decide, 550. {O. F. dcUrnUner, 
dedde, Icrminir, to bound. 10 Ibi 
Lai. tiritiium.lioialirminiti.) 

Tercel, Tereel, •. Male o£ the i 
con family, 405, 415. 449, 463, 540, 6; 
(Prov. /.no/; L. Lat. itrtiolm. frc 
Lat ttrtan, third -, according to son 
because tlie male of the falcon fam 
is a third smaller than the female ; : 



Teraelet, Teralet, b. Male of the 

falcon family, 393, j!}, 596, 625, 634, 
659- (O. F. lierakt.) 
That, prsn. That which, what, 163, 



XiLOSSARY. 

[mine, to The, at 



Often joined .^Ih a follow 
: if beginniog with a vowi 
K, tliecanh. Go ; thastaf, (I 



There, adv. and t 

(A-S. p,zrA 
There as. where, 
trAs.) 



l,iS5. (£«« 



Thilke, jWbh. That, those, 61. (A.. 

Thynketn), i™. To seem, %^ 
(A,-S. /j-c*.. See Mkthoiighth.) 
Thorp,*. Village, 3S0. (A.-S/tfr/,) 
Thonght, s. AmLtety, aniioui 
thought, 89. (A.-S. ^o^, fsht, gf 



panicles, thereby lo' 
ally that of a coniuc 



■n Eng- To-rende(iij, 



To-tere[n), a; 
Traoeln), p™. 



a walk Ihiough, I 



The(n), B. ' 
{A,-S, vs.^, 



with Valence, • 
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Vers. n. VcB«, «.«- fl. v«^, ,14, 


to wax, 444! fr-l. «x. 583- (A.-S. 


I4i. (0. F. ver, vtn, from Lat. 


i«fliB«; nWx.) 




Wtat, /ro>i. Who, 410. Used td- 


Vnaethe, Onethe, adv. Haidly, 


verbially in -uilM - vMf. in the sense 


acartely, "illl difficulty, loi, 164, }14. 


61 partly- partly. M. 


<A,-S. H^ti/,. Iron. »» and ,J^. 


Wher, adf. Whether, 7, 166. (Con- 


easily.) 


tracted from whcfhtr. A.-S. fmMfcr.) 


VntOp^V- 11-1:1,647. 


Whitjll, /r=«. What sort of, 564. 


VntreBBed, adj. Wiihout having 


(A.-S. iwiic.) 




Wight, «. A person, a.i. (A.-S. 


168. (O. F. /rs«^. -v«t«-. 10 plait. 


™a/.) 




Wynkedij.s'm To dose the eyes, w 


VaauDoe, «. Custom, piaclice, 674. 


become diowsy, 481. {A..S. ™mcmh.) 


(O. F. Wflww.) 


Wise, «. Manner, 4S7- (A.-S.wik.) 


Vse(n), i-n-. To practise, 549. CO- 


WiBlr, ad,: Certainly, truly, .17. 


t. u^er.) 


(A..S. mhUct, wisely, prudently.) 




WyBse(n), rrm. To guide, to teach. 




to direct, 74. (A.-S. JUiitlan.) 


Wafcyr, a#. Watchful, isS. (A.-S. 


Wite(Ql, V. frsl. fris. To know-, 




/!r«- ut and Id p.rmn. ^Ing. wot. 


Walfcetn), oi. To walk, >«/. w=ik, 


St), 55^,595, 665, (A,-S.infin.i«W; 


297. (A.-S. imo/,^an, ««,*&.) 


pres. vinl, wilun ; pret, wistr.) 


Wm, a*'- Wary. Ts bt -aar, m 


With./'f/. By, 432. <A.-S, wj» 


perceive, aiS, 198. (A.-S. nur. war.') 


Woadir, Wondyr, mft,. Woo- 


■W'arne{n), t™ To give notice of 








Wel-beeon, -.*■. Filled with hap. 


Wot. SeeWiTEK. 


pincaa, 171. (O. E. and A.-S. wtl 


Wrekere, h. Avenger, j6i, (From 


and p. p. fcj-™. covtrud, filkd, sur- 


A.-S. uncav, to avenge, to wreak.) 


rounded, furnished. A.-S. began, to 




follow after, observe, use. The corre- 




sponding mot-begaiu is still in use.) 


T. 


Welk. SeeWALKEN. 




WeUe, ». Source, fountain, 61.211, 


Ye. adv. YeB,S2. iA.S.g>a.la,ya, 


21s. (A..S. -u^/l fron. »«Maa«, to 


yes.) 


boil, to spring (onh.) 


Yerde, «. Rod, staff of office, a 


■Wene(n), s™. To suppose, to think, 


mark ol authority, 640. (A,S. gyrd.) 


10 ween; jWri. wende, 493- (A.-S. 


Yerne, arfi-. Rapidly, earaeslly, 


wlnan, atadt.) 


eagerly, 3, it. (A.-S. giornr, eamest- 


Were, ". A weir, a fish-pond, ijS. 




(A.-S. Wicr, ivlr, an enclosure, fish- 


Yore. adp. A long time past, long 


pond.) 


^0, i?,476. (A.-S. ^cnra, formerly. 


Westetn), iw. To descend to the 


gf^, formerly, before.) 




Youre, fran. Yours, 642- (A.-S. 


■WexeCll), tu. To become, to grow, 


liaxr. See Inltoduction, p. 40.) 



dbyGoog^e 
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